HERALD OF TRUTH 


JUNE, 1848. 


Arr. LVII.— EDUCATION — REFORM. 


Sysrems will not reform the world. Theories will not 
feed the hungry, nor clothe the naked. A reorganization 
of vices will not eradicate them. A battalion from the 
army of Satan cannot, without conviction, repentance and 
reformation, be made good soldiers in the army of peace 
and fraternity. No “superior circumstances” can regen- 
erate the wretch in a moment. The tiger must be tamed 
before he will become a pleasant domestic animal: this 
requires time—time to work such a change in the mate- 
rial organization of the king of beasts, as to manifest a 
docile disposition. No Idolater can instantly become a 
good Christian. Having from infancy worshiped some- 
thing palpable to his senses, he cannot suddenly be made 
to see the rationality or propriety of bowing down to One 
who is unseen, though “eternal in the heavens.” The [n- 
dian from his native wilds cannot feel at ease in one of 
our palaces of civilization. You may surround him with 
every luxury that might be supposed to please the taste or 
charm the eye, and still he will pant for the chase and flee 
to the woodland: you may give him a bed of down and 
fine linen on which to repose, with a chamber of the rich- 
est adornments, still he will sigh for his buffalo robe and 
his bark-built wigwam ; you may place before him a chair 
of gold, and teach him to call the President his “Great 
Father,” and the reward for your labor will be a dignified 
contempt, accompanied with the bitter rebuke, “The Great 
Spirit is my father, the earth is my mother, and I will re- 
pose on her bosom.” 
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What I would say is, that man will not endure any sud- 
den changes in his condition. He cannot be transferred 
from a state of savagism to a state of civilization, except 
by the long and patient route prescribed by the Law of 
Human Development. In other words, that every perma- 
nent reformation or improvement in the condition of man 
must be the outgrowth of the mind. The avaricious per- 
son must quench his thirst for wealth by the conviction 
that he is doing a great wrong to himself and the world, 
and by increasing his moral strength so that the pursuit of 
wealth for the sake of wealth will be unnatural to him. 
The drunkard will not forsake his cups, unless he rises to 
a higher moral plane, except perhaps to exchange the vice 
of drunkenness for some other form of dissipation. 

For proof of these things, I refer to the universal expe- 
rience of man. No good was ever wrought in the exter- 
nal, that was not first created in the internal—that is, 
written in the heart, stamped in the nature of the man. 
Reformers do not seem to keep before them the relations 
between the creator and the things created. Man is a 
creature, and also acreator. He is the creature of God, 
under whom he acts also asa creator. God has furnished 
him with materials, and he fashions them to please him- 
self. Everything made declares that there must have 
been a maker, and every creature tells us of the character 
of the creator: so that if we wish to judge of the origi- 
nating power, we have only to study the nature of the 
thing originated. If you travel through the wilderness 
inhabited by human beings, you will see figures and va- 
rious devices marked upon the rocks that wall the rivers 
and support the mountain peak; you will find these so 
rude in their outlines, and so consistent with a very low 
development of artistic talent, that you will have no hesi- 
tation in believing that those who threw these pictures on 
the walls are rude, unlettered savages of perhaps the low- 
est order of mental culture. On the other hand, should 
you find, in your travels in a region unknown to civilized 
man, a statue deposited in some cave, on whose walls you 
should find hieroglyphics giving a history of that statue, 
you would conclude, perhaps, that the country had been 
inhabited long since by a people of whom we have no his- 
tory; and to judge of the degree of refinement they en- 
joyed, you would properly refer to the work of art and the 
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writing on the wall, on the principle that the creator is 
known by his works. 

The founder of the Christian religion taught the doc- 
trine for which I contend. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them”—by the conduct of man shall ye know the charac- 
ter of his mind, the motives by which he is prompted, and 
the influences by which he is inspired. ‘The fruits are the 
eflects of which the mind is the cause. From the eflects, 
we reason a@ posteriori to the cause, and learn its nature; 
and from the cause, we as truly reason «@ priori to the ef- 
fects; being certain of our results, from the immutability 
of the law, that the same causes must always produce, 
under similar circumstances, the same effects, and that the 
same effects will always indicate the same causes. 

It may be objected here that some reformers propose to 
reconstruct society, to surround the mind, which is the 
cause, with superior circumstances, so that while it may 
be the same in character, the effects will be modified, and 
that these superior circumstances will operate immediately 
in purifying and elevating the mind; therefore the propo- 
sition of my first sentence may be somewhat untrue. 

To this | reply, that society is but an effect for which 
we must hold the cause responsible ; and though the same 
materials may be moulded into a different form by the 
force of a temporary exertion, yet unless the character of 
the materials themselves be changed, the old form must be 
resumed and the old evils re-enacted. Good men and 
women may combine and so control their community 
or association as to keep many great evils in subjection; 
but then the materials of such a society are different from 
that of the world in general. If the members were a fair 
representation of the mass of mankind, the society would 
be the same—no improvement could be discovered, no 
benefit would follow an attempt to reconstruct society. 
The materials are the individuals—the minds ;—every im- 
provement of which will always be indicated by a corres- 
pondent improvement in the external—in society. 

But the objector says again, circumstances make the 
man—they are the educators of the mind. Look at your 
halls of gambling ;—should a young man of moderate firm- 
ness be enticed therein, he would probably glide into the 
vice and ruin himself; while had he been led into the 
library, where men of virtue and learning congregate, he 
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would undoubtedly have been elevated to a higher plane 
of existence. Here we see the power of circumstances. 
Circumstances, therefore, control the mind which you call 
the cause ; they, therefore, are the cause of which the pe- 
culiar mental character of individuals is an effect: society 
is an embodiment of circumstances; therefore society is 
the cause of which the character of each member thereof 
is an effect. If you will change the nature of this cause, 
by reconstructing society, you will change the effects; and 
if you make a perfect society, the object of the highest 
human good will be attained. 

To this theory I have the following objections :— 

1. The fact that an effect may also be a subordinate 
eause, is overlooked. This may be illustrated as follows: 
The people are sovereign; a candidate for Congress is 
elected by one majority; the election of the President de- 
volves upon the House of Representatives, and he is 
elected by a majority of one, that one being the member 
sent by a majority of one; the President brings the nation 
into a war in which thousands are killed, the treasury be- 
comes bankrupt, an immense debt contracted, and the peo- 
ple demoralized. Here is a chain of causes, each of which 
is also an effect. Had the single voter, who elected the 
representative that elected the President who occasioned 
the war that brought debt and degradation upon the na- 
tion, remained at home, and another man been elected, 
the results might have been entirely different. The effect 
of this man’s vote was the election of the representative ; 
the effect of this election, which now becomes a cause, 
was the choice of an anti-peace man for chief magistrate ; 
and soon. Each of these effects becomes a subordinate 
cause—that is, a cause inferior to that which caused it. 
The first cause was an expression of the sovereign people, 
and each resulting effect is farther removed from the sove- 
reign power, and, being a cause, is inferior to the cause 
that produced it. In all cases, therefore, in the chain of 
causes and effects, there is a first great cause from which 
we can trace a gradation of inferior causes and effects, 
until the last effect we can discover flows imperceptibly 
into nothing, or that which we cannot define. There may 
be chains, however, in which the farther we go from the 
first cause, the more powerful and important the causes 
and effects appear. But in all such cases we shall discover 
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more of accident than real causation ; that is, we shall find 
the effects to be less the result of the causes than of a con- 
currence of accidents. In legitimate causation we can 
predict the effects, and in such cases the gradation is de- 
scending, while in the ascending gradation of causes and 
effects we cannot foretell with any certainty. Hence the 
exclamation is common, “Who would have thought all 
this could have resulted from so slight a cause!” It did 
not result from so slight a cause, but many circumstances 
conspired with the cause to produce it. 

The Mind is the great first cause ;—God is Mind. The 
mind of man is inferior to that of God, but is equally sove- 
reign in all matters within its sphere. From it, in the 
conduct of human affairs, we can trace the descending 
gradation of causes and effects. It is wrong, therefore, to 
place the inferior above the superior, as the objector has 
done in attributing to society or circumstances more power 
over the mind than the mind possesses over society or cir- 
cumstances. 

2. The second objection to the theory of the control of 
circumstances over the mind, is that the influence proceed- 
ing from the fact is more highly estimated than is the fact 
itself. A man commits a crime,—can any one pretend 
that the moral influence of the crime is more deplorable 
than is the crime itself? The offspring can never be 
greater than that from which it proceeds—that is, 2 thing 
can never produce more than there is of itself. The mind 
gives birth to the social institutions—they are, therefore, 
subordinate to the mind. These institutions yive forth an 
influence which disciplines the mind; but this influence 
is always inferior in power to the force of the mind, being 
at least two stages removed from it as the first cause. 

Mind is, then, above all, over all, and the moving cause 
of all. As the mind is, so is the character of the conduct 
of men wherever it is applied. To affect permanently the 
external conduct—that is, to make that which was natural 
to us, unnatural—our minds must be changed—that is, de- 
veloped to a higher plane, where we shall luxuriate more 
in those thoughts, feelings and acts which are good, or else 
sink to a lower position, where we shall feel more inclined 
to revel amid the vile. 

We see, therefore, that Reform cannot begin by a total 
upheaval of socicty; but that Mind, being the dominant 
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cause, must be first improved, in order to secure any per- 
manent socialimprovement. Society, being a reflex of the 
mind, can be changed in no other mode, as the shadow 
can only be changed in form, by changing that of the sub- 
stance. We must go to the source of the stream, if we 
would stop its flood. 

The question here arises, what means can we apply to 
produce the much desired change—to remove the ponder- 
ous evils that weigh down humanity? I reply, that Epv- 
cation alone can work acure to our social ills. The means 
of Education are varied, and can be gradually improved. 
In this cause all can labor. Every parent has a deep in- 
terest in it, whether he or she looks hopefully to the future 
or not ;—if parents hope for no good to their fellows, they 
hope for everything pleasant for their children. All Re- 
formers can engage heartily in this work, because in it 
they can see the realization of all they desire for ameliora- 
ting the condition of humanity. 

But we are told by many of the most active Reformers, 
that we cannot educate the people, unless we change the 
unfavorable circumstances that now surround them. You 
cannot educate a starving man, nor elevate your children 
while they are surrounded by all the temptations that lead 
them away and make them vicious. They tell us, there- 
fore, to remove them from temptation, by so providing for 
the wants of all as to rob them of all inducement to crime 
or vicious indulgence under the pretence of pleasure. 

There is much benevolence and plausibility in these ob- 
jections; for it is true that the strife for bread enlists all 
the attention of the poor; and the consequence which 
wealth is made to assume in the present state of society, 
induces our young men to dream first of all things of for- 
tune and consequent social importance. While there is a 
prospect of starving before the poor, and while the intelli- 
gent and successful are fascinated by the golden lure, it is 
difficult to press upon their attention the salvation offered 
to the world through Epucation. But I have proved that 
the mind must be improved before society can be reformed ; 
and notwithstanding these discouragements, something 
can be done—a gradual improvement can be made in the 
educational system. Every individual who becomes en- 
listed in the cause, can and will do something, and those 
who desire improvement can, by the force of their own in- 
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uence, control this matter to a certain extent. For in- 
stance, the people of the State can be induced to instruct 
their representatives to appropriate more money for the 
purpose of bringing a good education within the reach of 
all; the true heads and hearts of a county can persuade 
the people thereof to unite together in improving the 
schools, and those of the town can do the same thing. In 
this way the work can be done; and the next half century 
will find every son and daughter intelligent and virtuous, 
and consequently benevolent and happy. By these means 
can the mind of the world be prepared for a true state of 
society, and only in this way can the truer state be realized. 

With regard to removing the temptations of which the 
objector speaks, every candid person will conceive that 
this is the only mode of accomplishing that important end. 
Every sink of sin is the offspring of a base mental state— 
a reflex of the minds of those who sustain them; this mind 
must be reached and elevated, before the temptations can 
be removed. If it be proposed to fit up some virtuous re- 
treats, where innocent pleasure can be enjoyed, I will say 
that nothing can be more praiseworthy ; but to accomplish 
this, an appeal must be made to the minds of those who 
can furnish the funds; and if they are induced to engage 
in the enterprise, it will be because of the elevation which 
their minds experience in consequence of the instruction 
received on the subject. Wherever we can trace, there- 
fore, any improvement, we can see the change of mental 
condition from which the improvement springs. 





























A TRUE POEM. 


Art. LVIII.—THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 






A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight sky, 

And weltering oceans and trailing streams 

That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 


But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 

And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 

And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 






The souls of the happy dead repair 
From their bowers of light to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there, 
With the souls of the living, hand in hand. 


One calm, sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning word from a voice once dear— 
How they rise in the memory o’er and o’er! 


Far off from those hills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 

To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 






There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 
And soft, low voices that float through the night, 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 


Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the early blooms of May! 


Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 

And I know, by the moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the lend of Dreams. 





MAN’S RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 


Light-hearted maiden, oh, heed thy feet! 
Oh, keep where that beam of Paradise falls, 
And only wander where thou may’st meet 
The blessed ones from its shining walls. 


So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace to this world of strife; 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 


{Graham's Magazine. 


Art. LIX.—THE HEBREW LAND SYSTEM. 


Tue question of man’s right to the soil is being some- 
what thoroughly discussed. The right to monopolize the 
earth has been conceded to all by the authorities of the 
world, and secured by the force of positive law. While 
this is acknowledged by many of the most benevolent 
thinkers of the age to be a legal right, it is also denounced 
us a natural wrong—that is, a violation of natural right. 
It is declared unjust for one to describe by metes and 
bounds, and fasten in his own control large tracts of land 
which should be occupied by many families, because the 
soil is the common gift of God to his intelligent creatures. 
They say, with much plausibility, that every one born into 
the world has innate rights in the soil—rights which no 
human laws can justly infringe ;—that he is under obliga- 
tion to live—that, to live, he must have food—that, to get 
food, he must have a portion of the earth to till, because 
the earth is the source of human sustenance ;—and there- 
fore his rights are invaded and his life periled by a few 
persons monopolizing the soil and fixing upon it a price 
which he cannot lift who comes “naked into the world.” 
This, I repeat, is a plausible argument, to say the least; it 
is difficult to conceive an answer to it. I should not at- 
tempt one, and should regard him presumptuous who 
would undertake to prove it fallacious. 

But we are told that the poor can toil for the rich, and 
obtain money with which to purchase land. This is the 
sublimity of impudence! What! force one independent 
human being to beg employment of another who will not 
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work himself, or else has more than he can perform, in 
order to get of his fellow man the privilege of digging his 
living out of the earth, which he was sent into the world 
to “dress and till!” Work for another to get money! 
What if that other should refuse him employment? He 
has the right to do so;—then the poor man must starve! 
Is it consistent with the harmony of things, that the life of 
one should be entirely in the power of another? If so, 
then is human liberty and human right a humbug, and all 
attempts to recover them a sheer farce! No—this objec- 
tion cannot be entertained a moment; for, by laboring to 
answer it, we acknowledge that the wrong of one virtuous 
man’s being in the power of another of perhaps question- 
able virtue, is not most palpable and most flagrant. 

But how did this thing of the unlimited right of indi- 
viduals to the soil, come to be acknowledged by the world? 
Why have there been consecutive ages in which scarcely 
a single one was found to question the justice of land mo- 
nopoly? Several reasons can be given :-— 

1. In the early ages the people were few, and the land 
to which men had a claim, abundant. Families would 
therefore occupy for pasturage a large tract, requesting 
others to go out into the unoccupied parts, and make loca- 
tions for themselves. There was enough for all, though 
some were disposed to monopolize for individual aggran- 
dizement. No one thought the time would ever come 
when there would not be plenty of free soil for all, conse- 
quently the right to an unlimited extent of ground was 
silently acknowledged, and soon no one was found to ques- 
tion it, even after the thousands were discovered to possess 
all, and the millions none. 

2. Ignorance of the true relations of man to man, and 
of all to the soil, is a second reason for this acquiescence 
in the philosophy and practice that have enslaved the 
world. The people were simple, sought only a living 
which was readily obtained from fishing or from pasturage 
and agriculture. They did not look forward to the time 
when man should inhabit the whole earth, nor even dream 
that the few would ever be the rich, and the many the 
poor—that a few would revel in palaces, while the many 
were pining away in hovels on scanty allowances. The 
right of the matter was not discussed until it was “too 
late”; and now such social calamities have come upon the 
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world, that patience is exhausted, and forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. 

3. War became prevalent in a transitional period, 
when mankind were passing from the government of sim- 

le instinct to that of reason; clan was arrayed against 
clan, and chieftains led their braves to battle. These 
chiefs, in the transitional period of Europe, made every- 
thing subservient to military glory, and established the 
Feudal System, which has been rightfully called a military 
institution. The chiefs held all the land, and parceled it 
out to the people, on condition of military service. The 
slave knelt before his leige lord, and, with both hands in 
his, swore to be “his man,” and to “serve him with 
life, and limb, and earthly honor.” Gradually the military 
services were changed to a rental in money, with which 
the chiefs hired others to fight for them; and finally, when 
the independence of the great barons was destroyed, and 
one man became king over all, these chiefs became earls, 
bishops, lords, &c., and continued to hold the lands, and 
torent them to the people. In this way were the chains 
fastened upon the limbs of the people. But mankind are 
waking to their rights, and justice will some day be done 
to all—when the land will be restored to those to whom 
God gave it in absolute right. 

It is not uninteresting, in the consideration of this sub- 
ject, to consider the views which different nations have 
held in relation to land appropriation. To this end I| will 
here compile the enactments of the Hebrews on this sub- 
ject. 

The Jews were a “peculiar people ;” this saying is as 
trite as it is true. To say nothing of the accounts we 
have of them as a matter of history, their origin, their 
bondage, their pilgrimage, and their final rest in the prom- 
ised land, constitute a splendid allegory, which will be 
studied with profit through all coming time. ‘Their course, 
from the beginning to the end, is a journey of life—of the 
life of one who meets the shocks of the world, and, though 
prostrated for the time being, rises again like a giant, and 
triumphs at last. They had prophets, and poets, and seers, 
corresponding with hope, to paint the future, and give 
them encouragement. They pointed them to arich inher- 
itance here and hereafter, that the faithful should enjoy. 
The land of Canaan, with its groves, and vines, and pas- 
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tures, and sparkling brooks, was ever before them, the re- 
ward of obedience to the Divine commands. The follow. 
ing, from the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, speaks 0; 


the promised land to which the Israelites journeyed {o; 
forty years. 


“Thou shalt consider in thine heart, that, as a man chastene;) 
his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee. Therefore tho, 
shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in his 
ways and to fear him. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into , 
good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths tha: 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, an 
vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil olive an 
honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness— 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou has 
eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for 1) 
good land which he hath given thee.” 


This land, so brilliantly pictured, was inhabited by be- 
ings of whom we have no history, save that which is re- 
corded concerning their intercourse with the children o/ 
Israel. They had inhabited the land for an unknown pc- 
riod before it was made known to the Hebrews. By what 
means they had forfeited their right to this land, of which 
they held undisputed possession, we are not definitely in- 
formed; although it is intimated that they had thrown 
themselves out of the protection of the Almighty by their 
apostacy and vice. The Israelites were, however, com- 
manded to drive them out and utterly destroy them. Thus. 


in the thirty-third chapter of Numbers, we have these in- 
junctions :— 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses in the plains of Moab, by Jor- 
dan, near Jericho, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and 


say unto them, When ye are passed over Jordan, into the land o! 


Canaan, then ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land from 


before you, and destroy all their pictures, and destroy all their 
moulten images, and quite pluck down all their high places. Ani 
ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land, and dwell therein: 


for I have given you the land to possess it. And ye shall divid 


the land by lot for an inheritance among your families; and to the 
more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shal! 


give the less inheritance: every man’s inheritance shall be in th 


place where his lot falleth; according to the tribes of your fathers 
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ve shall inherit. But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants of the 
iand from before you, then it shall come to pass, that those which 
ve let remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes, and thorns in 
your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell. More- 
over, it shall come to pass, that I shall do unto you as I thought to 
do unto them.”’ 


I suppose the reason of the command here to destroy the 
pictures and the moulten images, is that these pictures and 
images represented some idolatrous superstitions that would 
be pernicious to the moral good of the “chosen people.” 
Concerning this sublime eviction, we have instructions in 
the seventh chapter of Deuteronomy :— 


“When the Lord thy God shall bring thee unto the land whither 
thou goest to possess it, and hath cast out many nations before thee, 
the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaan- 
ites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, seven 
nations greater and mightier than thou; and when the Lord thy 
God shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite them and ut- 
terly destroy them: thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor 
show merey unto them; neither shalt thou make marriage with 
them; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daugh- 
ier shalt thou take unto thy son. For they will turn away thy son 
from following me, that they may serve other gods: so will the 
anger of the Lord be kindled against you, and destroy thee sud- 
denly. But thus shall ye deal with them: Ye shall destroy their 
altars, and break down their images, and cut down their groves, 
and burn their graven images with fire: for thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be 
a special people unto himself, above all people that are upon the 
face of the earth. The Lord did not set his love upon you, nor 
_ choose you, because ye were more in number than any people; for 
ye were the fewest of all people; but because the Lord loved you, 
and because he would keep the oath which he had sworn unto your 
fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a mighty hand, and re- 
| deemed you out of the house of bondmen, from the hand of Pha- 
' raoh, king of Egypt. Know, therefore, that the Lord thy God, he 
__ is God, the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with 
them that love him and keep his commandments, to a thousand 
_ generations; and repayeth them that hate him to their face, to de- 
stroy them: he will not be slack to him that hateth him, he will 
repay him to his face.” 


After the Israelites had overcome the occupants of the 
promised land, and driven them wholly out of it, a com- 
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mittee was appointed, by the dictation of the Lord through 
Moses, to superintend the division of the conquered terri- 
tory among the tribes of Israel. Eleazer the priest, Moses 
the son of Nun, and the chief princes of the tribes, were 
appointed as this committee. The tribe of the children of 
Reuben, the tribe of the children of Gad, and half the 
tribe of Manassah, received for their inheritance the land 
of Gilead, lying “on this side Jordan, near Jericho, east- 
ward toward the sun-rising,” in consideration of their obe- 
dience in marching across the river, armed for battle against 
their foes. 

The committee divided the land among the tribes ac- 
cording to the number of individuals thereof, for a per- 
petual inheritance. The census taken for this purpose, of 
all over twenty years of age and able to “go to war in 
Israel,” gave 601,730. Of these, not a man was found 
who was numbered with the census forty years before in 
the wilderness of Sinai, save Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
and Joshua, the son of Nun, to whom the Lord had prom- 
ised a sight of the promised land. The Levites were not 
numbered among the children of Israel, because they re- 
ceived no inheritance of land; but, being the priesthood, 
they inherited the spiritual offices. Of these, there were 
23,000 males, from a month old and upward. 

The inheritances were divided by lot, as described in six 
consecutive chapters of Joshua, beginning with the four- 
teenth. 

In the course of the dividing of the lands, a difficulty 
arose. Sons alone had been allowed to share of the prom- 
ised land; but Zelophehad had died, leaving no sons, but 
five energetic daughters. These women were not asleep, 
and having a pride in preserving the family name among 
their father’s brethren, they brought a complaint before 
Moses, and asked to share in the land. Moses presented 
the case—it being one without precedent—to the Lord, 
and was ordered to grant the prayer of the petitioners, 
and they received their father’s share. To avoid similar 
difficulties in future, the Lord prescribed the following law 
of descent :—If there be no son, the inheritance shall go 
to the daughter; if there be no daughter, it shall go to his 
brethren; if there be no brethren, then to his father’s 
brethren; and if his father have no brethren, then the in- 
heritance shall go to the next kinsman of his family. 
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The children of Israel were desirous of preserving these 
inheritances in the families respectively that inherited on. 
them. A difficulty, however, occurred in regard to the in- ‘f . 
heritances of the daughters of Zelophehad ; if they should 
marry out of the tribe, what should be done with their 
possessions? It was ordered, that if they married sons of 
other tribes than their own, their inheritance should be 
added to that of the tribes that received them, in the next 
Jubilee year. But they were told by the Lord, that they 
might marry to whom they should think best, but only to 
the tribe of the family of their father should they marry. 


“So shall not the inheritances of the children of Israel remove 
from tribe to tribe; for every one of the children of Israel shall 
keep himself to the inheritance of the tribe of his fathers. And 
every daughter that possesseth any inheritance in any tribe of the 
children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the family of the tribe 
of her father, that the children of Israel may enjoy every man the 
inheritance of his fathers. Neither shall the inheritance remove 
from one tribe to another tribe; but every one of the tribes of the 
children of Israel shall keep himself to his own inheritance. Even 
as the Lord commanded Moses, so did the daughters of Zelophehad.”’ 






















All the conquered territory being divided among all the 
tribes, the next step was to provide for the Levites, who . 
were the priesthood. This was done by drawing from 
each tribe a number of cities, according to their respective - 
possessions—forty-eight cities, with suburbs about 200 rods os 
irom the walls thereof on every side. In addition to this, 
the first fruits were consecrated to the support of the priests. 
Six of these cities were appointed to be cities of refuge, 
whither the criminal might flee from the fury of the aven- 
ger of blood. 

We thus see that the lands were assigned to the people 
equally, so that all could have a home—could have fields 
for grain, pastures for flocks and herds, and shady groves 
for pleasant retreats. The lands were not seized upon by 
the few powerful ones, and leased to the poor for a bur- 
densome rental; but one was made rich as another, and 
the equal right of all in the soil was acknowledged. They 
were told that they should be a happy and powerful peo- 
ple, if they observed all the commandments of the Lord 
todo them, and dealt justly with each other. No one of 
the children of Israel was to be preferred above another, 
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but aJl were equal in the sight of the Lord; and when 
inequalities did come, they were the consequence of the 
wickedness of the people. So it ever has been—so it ever 
will be. 

The Hebrew law permitted the buying and selling of 
the soil, but at the same time kept a guardian watch over 
the interests of the poor and improvident. If man seems 
not to know that the business capacities of the people dif- 
fer, and the sense of justice is strong in some and weak 
in others, and that some are ever disposed to oppress the 
weak and the unsuspecting; I say, if man does not know 
all this, God knew it, and gave laws to his chosen people 
for the defence of the weak and the generous—for the se- 
curity of all in their homes. He did not rob any of free- 
dom to dispose of their possessions, but provided that the 
women and the children should not always be deprived of 
an abiding place consecrated by all the endearments of 
home. Thus, in the sixteenth of Leviticus :— 
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“Ye shall not, therefore, oppress one another; but thou shalt 
fear thy God: for I am the Lord your God. Wherefore ye shall 
do my statutes, and keep my judgments, and do them; and ye shall 
dwell in the land in safety. * * * The land shall not be sold 
forever, for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me. And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a 
redemption for the land. If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath 
sold away some of his possession, and if any of his kin come to 
redeem it, then shall he redeem that which his brother sold. And 
if the man have none to redeem it, and himself be able to redeem 
it, then let him count the years of the sale thereof, and restore the 
overplus unto the man to whom he sold it, that he may return unto 
his possession. But if he be not able to restore it to him, then that 
which is sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it, 
until the year of Jubilee: and in the Jubilee it shall go out, and he 
shall return unto his possession.” 
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A distinction was made between land in the country 
and lots in the city. If a lot in a walled city was sold, it 
could be redeemed within a year; if not thus redeemed, 
its possession was confimred unto the purchaser, and it did 
not go out in the Jubilee. Lots in villages without walls 
could be redeemed at any time. An exception was made 
in favor of the Levites; they could redeem lots without 
reference to the lapse of time. 
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The year of Jubilee occurred twice every century. 
Every fiftieth year was one of rejoicing among the chosen 
of God. It seems to have been established purely for the 
religicus welfare of the people ;—that a year should be 
consecrated to religious service, when the thoughts should 
be pure, and the aspirations elevated toward that which is 
holy. The moral progress of the people would not permit 
a practice of the highest goodness at all times. The dic- 
tates of benevolence could not find a continual and full 
response from the Jewish heart. The selfishness that is 
the bane of this age was too deeply seated to permit of 
that brotherly kindness which is the essence of the Chris- 
tian code. The knowledge of the people was not suffi- 
cient to point out the relations they bore to each other ; the 
obligation resting upon all to avoid selfish aims, which 
would conflict with the good of all; the difference in the 
capacities and prudence of individuals, and the consequent 
care which the fortunate should exercise toward the unfor- 
tunate, and the absolute unity of the real iterests of all and 
each. The religious spirit of the age was not sufficiently 
elevated to recognise the beauty and the obligation of a 
life of constant holiness, and to make each day a day of 
devotion and religious improvement. Hence certain days 
were set apart as peculiarly sacred days, when the ordi- 
nary avocations should be suspended, and the thoughts 
turned toward Him whose strong hand had delivered them 
from bondage. Every seventh day, every seventh and 
every fiftieth year, were accordingly set apart for religious 
service. Every seventh year was a year of Release, and 
every fiftieth a year of Jubilee, when justice should be 
done to all, when the poor should be held in remembrance, 
their debts released, their inheritances restored, and other 
aids given with a liberal hand. 

In the twenty-fifth of Leviticus it is said :— 


“Six years shalt thou sow thy field, and six years thou shalt 
prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof; but in the sev- 
enth year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sabbath unto 
the Lord.” 


In the fifteenth of Deuteronomy, this year of Release is 
further described :— 


“ At the end of every seventh year thou shalt make a release. 
And this is the manner of the release: Every creditor that len? 
VOL, Wl.—27 
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eth aught unto his neighbor, shall release it; he shall not exact it 
of his neighbor, or of his brother; because it is called the Lord’s 
release. a foreigner thou mayest exact it again: but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand shall release; save when there 
shall be no poor omeng ven: for the Lord shall greatly bless thee 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance 
to possess it. * * * And if thy brother, an Hebrew man or an 
Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years, then 
in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee. And 
when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt not let him 
go away empty; thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, 
and out of floor, and out of thy wine-press: of that wherewith 
the Lord hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. And thou 
shalt remember that thou wert a bondman in the land of Egypr, 
and the Lord thy God redeemed thee: therefore I command thee 
this thing to-day.” 
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So much for the year of Release—a release of debts and 
of slaves. After numbering seven sabbaths of years, or 
seven septeniads, being forty-nine years, they were to 
blow the trumpets, and proclaim the Jubilee, being the 
fiftieth year. 


“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be 
a Jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his pos- 
session, and ye shall return every man unto his family. A Jubilee 
shall that fiftieth year be unto you; ye shall not sow, neither reap 
that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in it of thy 
vine undressed. For it is the Jubilee; it shall be holy unto you: 
ye shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In the year of 
this Jubilee ye shall return every man unto his ssion. And if 
thou sell singe unto thy neighbor, or buyest aught of thy neighbor’s 
hand, ye shall not oppress one another.” 
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We thus discover that the Hebrew code supervised with 
tender care the pecuniary interests of the people. The 
right of all to the soil was acknowledged, and a deep so- 
licitude manifested with regard to the security of a home 
to all. The law provided against a perpetual alienation 
of landed possessions, by consecrating the year of Jubilee, 
when all the possessions that could not be redeemed by 

aying the price for which they had been sold, were to go 
Pack to their proper owners, the original posessors. In 
this we see the superior philanthropy of the olden law, and 
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in this we ought to blush, that, under the purer dispensa- 
tion of the New Covenant, we have framed our codes so as 
to deprive the mass of a home and all the endearments 
thereof, and fix the two classes of rich and poor—of those 
who luxuriate, and of those who starve. A human being 
could not starve under the Hebrew dispensation, unless he 
hid himself from the care of his fellow beings; but in this 
superior age—in the middle of the nineteenth century— 
more than half a million of persons, in an enlightened and 
Christian land, have perished with hunger! The care that 
was taken of the poor in this primitive age, when avarice 
had not seared the people’s hearts, is seen in the fifteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy :— 


“If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren 
within any of thy gates in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from 
thy poor brethren; but thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, 
and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in that which he 
wanteth. Beware that there be not a thought in thy wicked heart, 
saying, the seventh year, the year of release, is at hand; and thine 
eye be evil “~ thy brother, and thou givest him nought; and 
he cry unto the Lord against thee, and it be sin unto thee. Thou 
shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not be grieved when 
thou givest unto him: because that for this thing the Lord thy God 
shall bless thee in all thy works, and in all that thou puttest thine 
hand unto. For the poor shall never cease out of the land; there- 
fore I command thee, saying, thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy in the land.” 


Out of the spirit of the Hebrew code grew the instruc- 
tions of the New Testament on the same subject ;—thus in 
i. John iii. 17 :— 


But whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? Let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 


The obligation to assist one another is most positively 
taught in both the old and the new Scriptures. In the six- 
teenth of Exodus we learn that the children of Israel were 
suffering for lack of food, and the Lord rained down manna 
from heaven, of which some gathered more and some less, 
as is now the case in acquiring riches. But instead of each 
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gathering for himself alone, we find that distribution was 
made according to necessities. 


“And when they did meet it with an omer, he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 


This passage is referred to in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter eighth, where the Apostle exhorts to 
liberality in ministering to the necessities of the poor, in 
order that there may be an equality. 


‘For I mean not that other men be eased and ye burdened: but 
by an equality, that now at this time your abundance may bea 
supply for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply 
for your want, that there may be equality: as it is written, he that 


had gathered much had nothing over, and he that had gathered 
little had no lack.” 


Here, then, we see something of the spirit of the gospel. 
How different from the spirit of the churches! How 
would we know a man at this day to be a Christian, ex- 
cept by his professions! Who of all the host of Gospel- 


preachers sets forth the benevolence of the Book they re- 
gard with such veneration! It is the spirit of the Bible 
that actuates the National Reformers in their labors to 
procure the freedom of the — lands. For they wish 
to secure to all a home that shall be perpetual and sacred, 
and to this same end did the Lord legislate for his people. 
All we ask is, that the poor shall be permitted to go out 
into the unoccupied territory, and clear the land, drain the 
marshes, and raise a good living for their families. We 
ask the government to hold out an inducement for the 
miserable poor to get into the fruitful and virtuous country, 
and encourage the desponding by offering them a home. 
But this request, which the Bible taught us to ask, is de- 
nied by the churches, which claim all the religion and 
goodness of the land; the churches, that have the guar- 
dianship of the Scriptures, and denounce all as infidels 
who will not indorse their notions of the meaning of the 
Bible! Yes, they have the guardianship of the Scriptures, 
and manage to guard their own selfishness from the oppo- 
sition of the Gospel by construing away its meaning, and 
concealing that which cannot be done away by fallacious 
interpretation. 
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The religion of the world is a selfish sectarianism. 
Everything must be done to aggrandize sects. “This way 
for salvation,” is the cry of half a thousand sects. Not 
this way for bread, ye starving poor; not this way for more 
benevolence, ye rich; not this way to increase your earthly 
comforts: but this way to “lay up treasures in heaven,” 
which you may enjoy through all eternity. The sects can 
raise any amount of money for evangelizing the world 
and converting the heathen from idolatry to Christianity, 
and from plenty to scarcity and starvation ; but they do not 
propose to raise a penny for feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked, for educating the child of that poor parent, 
and placing him upon an equality with the sons of the 
rich. But a day of reckoning is at hand. This kind of 
sectarianism, this spurious Christianity, will soon be dis- 
missed from the earth. Oh, Sectarianism! thou narrow- 
minded, craven-hearted, selfish, illiberal and superstitious 
deformity! there will be little more need of thee in this 
age of freedom, of progress, and of benevolence ! 


Art. LX.— CRADLE SONG. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Weary of the mother’s part, 
My sweet baby, never; 

I will rock thee on my heart, 
Ever—yes, forever! 


Loveliest of lovely things, 
Pure as the Evangel— 
O, in every thing but wings 
Is my babe an angel! 


Blue as heaven is, are the eyes, 
*Neath the lids so waxen, 

And the gold of morning lies 
In the ringlets flaxen. 


Fragrant shrub nor tropic tree 
Ever yielded blossom 

Half so lovely, sweet, as thee, 
Sleeping on my bosom! 





DREAMINGS. 


When thy little dimpled cheek 
Mine is sofily pressing, 

Not a wish have I to seek 
Any other blessing. 


Art thou, little baby, mine, 
Earlier love effacing ? 

One whose smile is like to thine 
Chides this long embracing. 


No! as drops of light and dew 
Glorify each other, 

So shall we life’s journey through, 
Father, child, and mother. 


Arr. LXI.—ST. SIMON—OWEN— FOURIER. 


TALENTED men begin to talk seriously of the reorganiza- 
tion of society—of a total demolition of all existing insti- 
tutions, and a substitution of a perfect Social Order. A 
certain class of disorganizers have long been operating in 
a grand social movement, endeavoring to make the people 
right-about-face, doff their old garments, and put on such 
as these social doctors have cut and fitted, regardless of 
the dimensions er deformities of the bodies to be clothed, 
and to put off the old man and put on a new one fash- 
ioned by benevolent theorists of this impudent nineteenth 
century. These men have simply been regarded as dream- 
ers—and, with this judgment, have been despatched to a 
kind of comfortable purgatory prepared for all who deal 
in nostrums for our social as well as physical diseases. 
But these men have been gifted with an industry that has 
made them felt, and forced the public attention to such a 
degree that they can no longer be disposed of in so sum- 


mary amanner. Their doctrines are like to pass for truth 
with many thoughtful minds—minds that see the necessity 
of social improvement, but see no other more effectual 
means than those proposed by the Doctors of Social Sci- 
ence, who are becoming so conspicuous by reason of their 
zeal and perseverance. 

Nearly half a century ago, Robert Owen came forth 
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with a stout, great heart, a burning enthusiasm, and an 
unflinching energy, to announce to the human family, with 
the seeming authority of a prophet, that the old social dis- 
order is at an end, and behold a new earth is rising under 
our feet, and a new heaven is bending over us. I fancy I 
can even now hear his authoritative voice, and those me- 
lodious tones, breathed as it were by an omniscient spirit, 
calling the world to judgment, and proclaiming the estab- 
lishment of a new social order. He made himself heard 
with remarkable favor—not by the poor and the lowly 
alone—not by the masses, who earn the pleasures they are 
not permitted to enjoy—but kings, princes and potentates 
descended from their elevation, and paid him deference. 
He came before the world with advantages which no So- 
cial Reformer had before or has since enjoyed ;—he came 
from the bosom of practical life, from the school of deep 
experience. His Philosophy had not the bare credit of a 
theory merely, but it was backed by the powerful sanction 
of experience, having been itself the offspring of social 
experiment. He was heard by the world, I repeat, and 
listened to with admiration. All seemed convinced. of their 
“errors of latitude and longitude,’ and were resolving to 
correct them, when lo! another voice is heard, which, 
though proceeding from the same lips, appeared to come 
from the darkest deep. The attention of all is aroused for 
a@ moment ;—what says that voice? A religious doubt 
trembles on the lip,—‘“Is there a God? I know not if 
there be. Is there a future existence? I know notif there 
be.” What a change is speedily wrought! The smile of 
the multitude is gone, and a-dark frown settles upon the 
public brow. “ Antichrist! Antichrist!” goes up from every 
pulpit, and the people pass round the anathemas till their 
hoarse throats fail to give them utterance. The Social. 
Reformer and the religious skeptic is forced into retire- 
ment, to enjoy his Philosophy and his doubts by himself, 
and to laugh at the folly of mankind in dashing away the 
truth that may be offered them, because it comes not with- 
out mixture of error. But this man, this hero, still lives— 
lives, too, an active promulgator of his doctrines, though 
on the verge of four-score. Though, with an aged and 
trembling body, his mind seems to retain all the freshness 
and fire of a youth. He is, while I write, addressing com- 
munications to the primier of Great Britain, and also to 
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the people thereof, through the most widely circulated 
journals. He is not dead, neither doth he sleep. 

But as, in the natural world, the moon and her attend- 
ant orbs come forth at the setting of the sun, to compensate 
in part for the light he withdraws, so no great luminary in 
the moral heavens ever disappeared without first commis- 
sioning others to go into all the world and preach his gos- 
pel, thereby supplying in part the loss to the world. 

The light that Owen had kindled on British soil was 
scarcely extinguished, ere another light was seen to gleam 
across the channel. Fourier began to radiate to the social 
world like a transfigured Christ. He lifted up his giant 
proportions, and the supporters of a bad social system 
quailed before him. He stamped his foot, and old Feudal- 
ism trembled. He gave a command, and old Aristocracy 
veiled his face. He spoke in tones of love, and the poor 
sent to heaven a long and hearty hallelujah. He decreed 
the total prostration of existing things, as though no power 
could resist him. Fourier was born in 1772, one year after 
the birth of Owen. He was revolving in his mind the 
great problem of human destiny cotemporaneously with 
his brother Reformer across the channel, and cannot be 
= to owe much of his Philosophy to the suggestion of 

wen. 

But Fourier did not come before the world with the same 
nor with equal advantages with Owen. He was poor— 
while the latter was rich, and therefore enjoyed all the 
means of promulgating his doctrines, regardless of public 
patronage. But wealth is not by far the greatest advan- 
tage which Owen possessed over his illustrious cotempo- 
rary. He came from the school of social experience on a 
large scale, graduated a master of men, and after serving 
in this capacity for many years with the most complete 
success, he came before the world with doctrines he had 
thoroughly tested. Fourier had none of these advantages. 
He had no experience in the government of men—had not 
even associated with men on a large scale, where humanity 
was fully manifested—had not attempted to test, by prac- 
tice, a single one of his doctrines. He came not from the 
Agricultural sphere, on which all other spheres are based 
—he came not from the Manufacturing sphere, where hu- 
manity is subjected to the most deplorable privations and 
the most cruel exactions ;—but he came from the commer- 
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cial world, where little is seen of human suffering, and 
where plenty and gaiety prevail. He, therefore, could not 
claim for his doctrines the sanction of experience. But 
this is not against him as a sagacious man; for, if born 
and nurtured in the lap of plenty, with plentiful friends 
around him, he had the generosity and benevolence to look 
out upon general society and study the wants of man 
everywhere,—surely he deserves the highest meed of 
praise. True, some truths are said to have been whipped 
into him when a mere boy—as, for instance, being whip- 
ped for telling the truth, he concluded, as a good boy 
should have done, there was something desperately wrong 
in that system of trade that required the aid of falsehood. 
On another occasion, when going to school with his basket 
of dinner, he met a man whose lank and squallid appear- 
ance indicated a deficiency of even substantial food, and 
concluded that while he had enough at home, he might as 
well divide with the starving man. So, giving him his 
dinner that day, he took care that an extra piece was put 
in every day for purposes of benevolence. These indica- 
tions of a good boyhood gave promise of a true manhood. 
Great things are frequently to be ascribed to comparatively 
trivial occurrences. Who knows but the stupendous social 
fabric—at least, stupendous in theory—is all due to the 
flagellation he received for telling the truth ;—if so, it can 
no longer be said that knowledge cannot be whipped into 
achild. The system of Fourier is stupendous ;—the most 
giant efforts of the human mind were requisite to frame 
and preserve the unity of such a magnificent scheme. 

The efforts of Fourier, in connection with those of St. 
Simon and of Robert Owen, had much to do in bringing 
about the present agitation on the European continent. 
They opened the eyes of the people to their wrongs, and 
instructed them in their rights. Many of the ameliorating 
laws that have passed the Royal Hand in Great Britain 
during the last quarter century, are due to the labor of 
Owen. The interest which the Republic of France imme- 
diately took in the condition of labor, the plans proposed 
for the benefit of labor, and the principles of some of the 
men who are now administering the Government, prove 
that the spirits of Fourier and St. Simon have been brood- 
ing over the French nation, and are now in the critical 
state of affairs, tempering the popular spirit against the de- 
structive power of anarchy. 
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Perhaps a more illustrious trio of Reformers never blessed 
the world, than are St. Simon, Owen and Fourier. St. 
Simon, at seventeen years of age, bounded out of bed one 
morning as if a spirit had suddenly possessed him, saying 
to himself, “St. Simon, thou hast a great work to do—gird 
thyself for thy duty.” He did gird himself for his duty, 
and performed it, too, as the present auspicious state of 
France attests. Owen possesses as much of the true Chris- 
tian spirit as any individual that ever adorned his race by 
a life of purity. Even now he is crowning a noble life 
with counsels of charity, forbearance, and peace, to his 
excited countrymen, and advising the government of the 
mode by which the demands of the people can be satisfied, 
justice done, and quiet preserved. Fourier began to dis- 
pense the gifts of benevolence while yet a child, and the 
world is beginning to reap the fruit of the tree he planted. 


Arr. LXII.—GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND PRO- 
TESTANTISM.* 


BY M. H. J. 


Anorner resolution of the German Catholics evinces that 
a new spirit is being awakened on every side, and that 
the dignity of our nature is rising above a longer subjec- 
tion of the spirit to despotic claims. 


“The basis of Christian faith shall be simply the sacred Scrip- 
tre, in the representation and interpretation of which, the most 
liberal concessions shall be made to the enlightened sentiment and 
discriminating reason of those professing faith.” 


Next follows the acceptance of the earlier accounts of 
the teachings of Jesus, and the events of his day, as ground 
of confidence for rules of belief and practice. But noth- 
ing is said of an unqualified surrender of mind and soul to 
the dictates of any authority, whether it be the words of a 
book, or the “ipse dixit” of a fellow mortal. Luther took 
nearly the same ground, in words, in his dispute with Zwin- 
glius, although he rather governed his understanding by 
the literal sense of Scripture, than obtained a proper un- 

* Concluded from page 396, 
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derstanding of the truth found therein by his own good 
sense. This language is :—“‘ The Scripture is to be received 
and submitted to the decision of sanctified reason.” Now 
we know that the capacities and temperaments of men are 
widely diverse, and that men form their judgment under a 
great variety of educational and accidental influences. 
Thus, then, from their moral honesty in professing belief, 
result their very differences of sentiment. They are too 
truth-loving to indorse the same creed. To institute rigid 
formulas, and then demand conformity from reflecting 
minds, is like bidding the waters to flow up hill above the 
level of their source, and the clouds to pour their showers 
toward heaven. What an admirable tribute to the truth- 
fulness of this thought is rendered in the ninth article of 
the Leipsic resolutions by the German Catholic church. 
“Liberty of conscience,’ ‘free inquiry, and difference of 
opinion, no ground for alienation”! Do we find positions. 
like these taken in the “confessions” of the nominally Pro- 
testant church? She discards all the dictatorial preten- 
sions of the Papal chair, of the church fathers, and of the 
temporal power, and then kneels to another master, name- 
ly, the supernatural, the immediately divine origin of 
Scripture, its complete infallibility, and an unqualified 
acceptance of all it eontains, whether understood or not, 
whether adapted to the spirit of an advanced day, or not 
so adapted. ’ . " ” . 

The reformers of Switzerland, in conformity with the 
character of their republican constitution, favored a sys- 
tem of religious doctrine more free than that of Luther and 
his friends. An overweening solicitude for the letter al- 
ways characterized the course of the latter. In demanding 
“the obedience of the faith,” they required the subordina- 
tion of reason. With just apprehensions on this score, 
Zwinglius wrote to Philip Lar-dgrave, of Hesse : “ Lutheran- 
ism will one day crush as heavily upon the Christian church 
as the Papacy does now.” Luther, we grant, dreaded lest 
the largest liberty in the interpretation of Scripture should 
destroy the unity of the Protestant church. That division 
and heresy would grow out of any departure from the 
plain, natural signification of the Word. Yet division and 
difference, such as consist in variety of speculative opin- 
ions and systems of doctrine, are not to be prevented, by 
any means, through the adoption of his strict adherence to 
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the text, either of confessions of faith or of the Word it- 
self. Differences of belief result from diversity of mental 
organization and habit, and must continue whilst that di- 
versity is an attribute of human condition. But these dif- 
ferences, if they do not breed clannish animosity, so far 
from being undesirable, excite to rational investigation, 
and promote progress in knowledge. The most cherished 
friends hold dissimilar views on many topics of interest, 
without sacrificing their attachment. Pity, then, if fellow 
Christians cannot dissent from each other’s views, and yet 
be united in a common bond of sincere charity, and thus 
adoring one Father on high, by mutual discussion and ex- 
planation of views, approach together the goal of exalted 
attainment in goodness and truth. 

We do not reproach Luther and those other reformers 
for their conduct in insisting upon the infallibility of their 
standard, and even upon unqualified surrendery of mind 
to that standard. For on the one hand, probably, their 
knowledge of the right extended no further, and on the 
other their plans might have proved entirely abortive, had 
they then have aimed at anything beyond. The master 
must acquaint his pupil with the elements of knowledge, 
before attempting to initiate him into the arcana of Phi- 
losophy. The heat and fruitage of summer do not follow 
close upon the reign of winter. Intervening spring first 
awakens, revives, matures. We regard, with devout grati- 
tude of heart, the Reformation of the sixteenth century as 
the spring sun of life and fruitfulness. As the man, in 
moments of quiet reminiscence, looks back upon youthful 
days, and thinks of the teachers who aroused and nur- 
tured his early aspirations after knowledge, and laid the 
foundation for higher improvement, so we can acknowledge 
and honor the reformers as the achievers of our religious 
freedom, as pioneers in the work whose onward progress 
has procured for us the liberal institutions which are our 
happy heritage. ° * * 

it is far from our design to attack others in opinions 
held by them in piety and sincerity. We choose the bet- 
ter part, and emulating the example of the German Ca- 
tholic church, exclaim with them, “We believe on Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” Now each may confess Christ as 
Saviour, in the sense that accords most perfectly with his 
convictions of the truth, as it commends itself to his un- 
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derstanding and his heart. There is here no form of dic- 
tation as there is for the most part in the Protestant church. 
The Christian may regard the Holy Spirit as essential 
Deity, a distinct person, or otherwise as a Divine attribute, 
manifesting itself in love, truth and virtue, in courage, 
hope and blessedness. 

he corner-stone of German Catholicism is the admis- 
sion of freedom in opinion and faith, instead of arbitrary 
rules as to the form in which belief shall develop itself. 
With the German Catholic, difference in that respect is 
“no ground for feud or condemnation.” Hear it, ye lead- 
ers, state and church, of Christian sects! Hear it, ye 
zealots and fanatics, who have slandered and reviled not 
your fellow men merely, but your fellow Christians! Hear 
it, ye Protestants all, if there be those of you who glory 
in your freedom of conscience and of speech, whilst you 
possess it not a tittle inwardly nor without, and look with 
an evil eye on those who do! Hear it, both Catholics and 
Protestants, whom the deluded and the mercenary have 
basely sought to alienate on account of idle dogmas and 
human traditions; who have dragged you into separate 
cages, in order at pleasure to loosen you like tigers upon 
each other, that you may fight the more furiously! On- 
ward, then, fellow Christians, to the honor of Jesus! Give 
the right hand of fellowship, to conclude a peace—yea, a 
peace which Eternal Love shall sanction and confirm with 
its benediction! Do any hang back? Do any waver? 
Will you not pledge to one another in a vow of peace, a 
vow of affection? What if there be those who are un- 
moved by the thought of pacific union, and indifferent to 
the promotion of concord and bliss among men? Let the 
few who are so moved extend the hand. This deed will 
not be lost in generations to come. Oh, that this day 
might be the last in which you would harbor uncharitable 
dispositions towards those of dissimilar views! Nay, 
would it were the first to cement an indissoluble bond, so 
that your earthly work might be a work of love, your life 
a life abounding in blessings to yourselves, and to all who 
shall come after. And behold, an example is not lacking 
even now to stimulate your zeal. Your true friends of 
the German Catholic communion exhort you to the fulfill- 
ment of your duty. They exhort you to progress. They 
remind you how untrammeled it is your privilege to be. 
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That it isin your power to avoid almost the sole ground 
of schism and conflict, religious animosity and persecution, 
—still more—through their resolutions, in which they deny 
doctrinal differences to be any apology for dissension, they 
confirm to you your welcome to their fraternal alliance, 
and not to you only, but to all the friends of liberty and 
independence, of progress and light. You, Protestants, 
they have already received as co-operators in their good 
and beautiful work. They reach you the hand, and chal- 
lenge you to the noble race towards perfection. Will they 
find you tardy in the vindication of your rights and sacred 
honor? Shall your distinctive name itself be an obstacle 
to union with those whose desire and effort are identical 
with your own—between whom and yourselves, practi- 
cally, there is no difference but in sound? If so, the name 
you bear convicts you of falsehood. The founder of Ger- 
man Catholicism has himself eagerly sought to abolish the 
shibboleths of sects, and to connect the liberal in sentiment 
together in cordial sympathy. How many style themselves 
Christian, falsely. How many answer to the name Pro- 


testant, to whom it isa misnomer. How many, too, called 
Catholic, or included under some other denomination, are 
indeed Protestants and Christians. How much less des- 
picable is it in the church, to pride itself in its hereditary 
titles and entailed creeds, than for a political aristocracy 
to bolster oth its vanity, not on its own personal worth, but 


upon length of pedigree? Discard, then, the petty con- 
siderations of name and descent, and seek rather the glory 
of philanthropic aims, of disinterested devotion to the wel- 
fare of the race. Then you will be able to appreciate 
fully the folly which has so long prevailed as the policy 
even of the Protestant church. Then you will heartily 
greet as a kindred spirit the man, wherever found, who is 
inspired with an earnest zeal for universal human eleva- 
tion, and for progress in the good and true. The heart 
frozen and ice-bound by religious hate and party enmity, 
must relax and expand before the genial warmth of be- 
nevolence. The rugged wall which ambitious and self- 
seeking priests of all parties have raised, must be battered 
down by the powerful blows of genuine truth. The joy- 
-inspiring words—one God and one humanity, one virtue 
and one heaven—shall impart renewed courage, and ratify 
the recorded promise, that primitive faith, as taught by 
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Christ, shall overspread this earth. Has not that faith, 
divine in its beauty and grandeur, in time past often 
emerged from the tomb in which the false and base had 
thought it annihilated? Shall it not this time arise to a 
victorious resurrection? We hope it, and say Amen. 


Art. LXII.—WHERE IS MY HOME? 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Not in the forest’s hush, 
Where every breeze doth tell a tale of love, 
And verdant tree-tops bid me look above, 
And bid my raptures gush : 


Not on the wide, sweet plain, 
All starred with flowers, a pall of glory spread 
Over the long gone century’s nameless dead, 
But who shall wake again : 


Not on the mountain’s brow, 
Shelved from its base up to its hanging height, 
With Nature’s grandeur gathered to his sight 
Who gazes from below : 


Not on the rich, calm river, 
Teaching my thoughts and hopes a deeper flow, 
Nor tripping all that doth too lightly go, 

To hold its course forever : 


Not one of them I spurn; 
They are my distant friends, and now and then 
How sweet our converse to renew again : 

Yet home I must return. 


Where shall I find my home? 

Not in the city’s crowded luxury, 

Nor in the halls of learning, nor the sea 
Of care, whose sky is gloom. 


My home is in my heart; 
Would spirits from on high were dwelling"there ; 
Its door is open to each anxious care 

That wakes affection’s smart. 
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Wherever, then, I go, 
I bear my home; it ne’er is sold or bought; 
But mine shall be a hospitable cot, 
Soothing each welcomed woe. 


Each interest of my kind, 

With me joint tenant, or a transient guest, 

Finds room, yet leaves still more, where all the rest 
Like entertainment find. 


Not mine alone, this home; 
For others’ good I hold this gift of God; 
And thus am I at home, when far abroad; 
At rest, when most I roam. 


Arr. LXIV.—COMMERCIAL PROGRESS, 


FOR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN. 


For the purpose of giving a bird’s-eye view of the resources 
of the country, I will here contrast the trade of the princi- 
pal ports of the Union for 1847 with that of previous years. 


New Yorx.—Imports and exports of New York for 1846 
and 1847 :— 


IMPORTS. 


Dutiable Goods, 
Free Goods, 


Total Merchandise, 


Specie, 


Total, 
Merchandise warehoused, 


Grand total of Imports, 


1846. 
$57,567,005 
18,138,124 


$75,705,129 


762,679 


$76,467,808 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic Merchandise, 


Foreign “ free, 
“ 


Total Merchandise, 
Specie, 


Total, 


“6 dutiable, 


$30,259,144 
789,741 
2,206,764 


$33,255,649 


1,569,007 


$34,824,646 


1847. 
79,534,070 
8,180,652 


87,714,722 
8,732,382 


96,447,104 
2,259,426 


$98,706,530 


47,860,086 
769,121 
1,530,187 


50,159,394 
3,262,592 


53 401 _ 
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The aggregate commerce of this port for the year 1847 
is $152,128,516, against $104,292,454 for 1846. The in- 
crease of imports is about 32 per cent., and that of exports 
50 percent. A large portion of the increase of exports 
is in food for the starving. The following shows the amount 
of grain exported from this city during the last three years: 

1845. 1846. 1847. 

Wheat, bushels, 304,654 1,477,356 2,114,792 

Corn, 304,292 1,489,459 6,194,902 

Rye, 44,095 932,628 

Barley, 45,747 82,340 

Oats, none 89,096 

4,070,879 


The following shows the amounts of duties received at 
New York for 1846-7: 
In 1847, - $20,264,249 94 
In 1846, : ,900,991 26 


Increase, : - 2,963,258 68 


The amount of duties received in December, 1847, was 
$851,683 12, against $1,152,697 65 in the same month of 
1846. 

Export oF Breapsturrs.—The amount of breadstuffs ex- 
ported from the United States for 1846 and 47, to the Ist 
of September, is as follows: 

1847. 1846. 
Indian Corn, bush., 17,272,815 1,826,068 
Wheat, 6 6,915,134 1,613,795 
Corn Meal, brls., 945,035 298,790 
Flour, “ 3,150,080 2,899,476 
Total value, $52,288,701 16,258,719 


To contrast the trade of the two great commercial marts 
at the extremities of the Union, I will next notice the com- 
merce of 


New Orieans.—The amount of produce received from 
the interior for several years is, for 


1844, $60,094,716 

1845, 57,199,122 

1846, 77,193,264 

1847, 90,033,256 
VOL. 1.—28 
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The commercial year of New Orleans terminates Sep. 
tember Ist. The exportation of Southern produce indicates 
a falling off for 1847. 


EXPORTS. 


1847. 1846. 

Cotton, bales, 724,508 1,054,857 
Tobacco, hhds, 50,376 62,045 
Sugar and Molasses, hhds, 54,166 

7. “ bris, 47,672 
Ham, bris, 1,319,500 
Pork, “ 230,520 
Bacon, hhds, 25,904 
Lard, kegs, 907,977 
Beef, bris, 51,996 
Lead, pigs, 624,258 
Whisky, brls, 63,259 
Corn, sacks, 2,520,813 


Exports for the third quarter of 1846 and ’47 :— 
1847, : - $12,954,418 37 
1846, - - 8,121,580 46 


Excess, - $4,832,837 91 


Imports of Specie at New Orleans for the years 


1847, - : $6,680,050 
1846, - - 1,872,071 


Excess, - $4,807,989 


The following table shows the value of property arriving 
at the Hudson river from the canals, and at New Orleans 
from the Mississippi, for a series of years. The New Or- 
leans year ends September Ist, and the New York canal 
year at the close of November: 


1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Hudson, $34,183,167 45,252,321 51,105,256 73,092,414 
N. Orleans, 60,094,716 57,199122 77,193,264 90,033,256 


Total, $94,277,883 102,451,443 128,298,520 163,125,670 


These are immense results, and indicate a sum equal to 
$70,000,000 more money received by agriculturists in 1847 
than in 1844. The foreign demand at the close of 1846, 
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swelled the value to some extent; but in 1847 both quan- 
tities and value have greatly increased, Of the receipts 
for 1847, as compared with 1846, the item of vegetable 
food is as follows: 


1846, $6,421,624 22,286,905 28,707,529 
1847, 17,040,419 41,050,476 58,099,895 


Increase, %10,618,795 18,763,571 29,392,366 


Prices or Fitour.—The prices of Flour at New York on 
the Ist of January, for three years, were as follows: 


For Genesee. For Western. 
1846, per brl, 85 874 5 87ha 
1847, 5 50a5 564 5 43¥a5 50 
1848, 6 25a6 374 6 00 a6 25 


Boston.—The aggregate imports and exports of the port 
of Boston for several years, is as follows: 


Imports. Exports. Revenue. 
1845, $21,591,877 9,270,830 5,249,634 
1846, 21,284,800 8,245,824 4,872,570 
1847, 47,110,761 10,613,132 5,414,223 


The foreign commerce of Boston has more than doubled 
during the past 10 years. 


Vessels cleared. Tonnage. Imports. 
1838, 1,313 208,891 $13,463,465 
1847, 2,739 375,572 47,110,761 


The exports purely the products of American industry 
increased from $4,440,891, in 1838, to $8,837,766, in 1847. 


Puwapetrata.—The following shows a rapid increase of 
the commerce of Philadelphia for the jast two or three 
years :— 


1845. 1846. 1847. 
Value of imports, $7,494,497 00 7,808,61500 12,145,937 00 
Duties received, 2,370,517 71 2,420,611 78 2,904,748 97 


Value of Exports to foreign ports annually, from 1843 to 1847. 


1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Dom. art., $2,837,646 3,326,673 3,418,928 4,596,744 7,638,087 
Foreign, 221,525 338,023 502,905 521,310 643,178 


Total, $3,059,171 3,664,696 3,921,833 5,118,054 8,281,265 
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Tonnage entered from foreign ports. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 


American vessels, tons 78,705 
Foreign o “ 10,794 


Total, “* $9,499 
Arrivals from foreign ports, 387 
“ coastwise, 8,929 


Total, 9,316 
Clearances for foreign ports, 400 


37,146 
12,483 


99,629 
459 657 
6,008 


6,467 
458 598 


117,927 
40,144 


158,071 
17,083 


17,740 


The annual progress of Philadelphia, for 1847, may b< 
more clearly seen from a table of imports of the principa! 


articles :-— 


1846. 
lron, in various forms, 
Fish, 

Sugar, 

Cotfee, 

Raisins, Prunes and Figs, 
Walnuts and Filberts, 
Drugs, 

Soda Ash, 


40 « 
8,752 


3,5744 tons. 


1847. 
5,4914 tons. 
a 
24,445 ; 
4,420 
343 
46 
102 
2,536 


‘This is the foreign importation. The domestic importa- 


tion is as follows: 


1847. 
rig ne and Castings, 185,115,270 lbs. 
qual to 
Wrought Iron, 
Equal to 
Nails and Spikes, 
Equal to 
Blooms, 
Equal to 
Molasses, 
Honey, 
Brandy, 
Gin, 36,589 
Rum, 1,154 
Cordials, 42 
Porter, Ale, and Brown Stout, 12 
Wine, 179,846 


72,244,763 lbs. 
19,558,777 lbs. 
6,290,070 lbs. 


65,698 * 
212,666 


82,640 tons. 
32,252 tons. 
8,731 tons. 


2,808 tons. 
2,485,738 gall. 
‘ 


1846. 

150,918,633 lbs. 
67,392 tons. 
39,525,242 lbs. 
17,681 tons. 
10,627,736 lbs. 
6,278 tons. 
9,710,730 lbs. 
4,335 tons. 
2,290,585 gall. 
44,239 * 
270,272 * 
44,870 * 
8,645 * 

143 * 

se 
149,681 * 
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Breadstuffs exported from the port of Philadelphia to 
foreign ports during the years 1846 and ’47 :—— 


1847. 1846. 

Flour, bris, 420,597 Val. $2,792,773 364,812 brls. 
Corn Meal, 300,451 1,341,024 149,118 

Rye Meal, 20,397 99,436 21,674 

Ship Bread, 45,588 145,205 
Wheat, bush. 523,538 786,028 2 
Corn, 1,102,210 1,981,639 : 
Rice, tierces, 2,102 57,244 


37,615 bush. 
79,678 * 


$6,303,349 


Pirrssurcu.—Articles sent from Pittsburgh eastward by 
canal, up to August 1, 1846 and 1847 :— 


1847. 1846. 
Flour, brls, 247,104 156,412 
Beef and Pork, brls, 40,617 14,620 
Bacon, \|bs., 15,374,584 21,661,236 
Butter, * 394,165 800,265 
Lard and Lard Oil, lbs, 5,202,136 2,929,286 
Hemp, lbs, 2,951,220 1,287,886 
Wool, 2,090,084 3,403,181 


Battimoke.—The commerce of this port for three years 
past, is thus stated :— 


Total value one quar. 1847, $1,985 orts. 
‘6 6 66 1846, ; 34! ‘é 
se “ ee 1845, 
Whole for 1847, 
“ 


oo 


The freight that passed over the Baltimore and Susque- 
hannah Railroad, to New York, in 1846 and 1847, was— 


1846, 279,724,581 Ibs. 
1847, 323,578,603 “« 


Do over the Wrightsville road :-— 


1846, 
1847, 


Receipts for 1847, $77,012, an increase over 1846 of $28,- 
S63. 
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The ship building for 1847 exceeds that of 1846 by 1,669 


tons. 

Vessels entered during the year 1847, 497 116,253 tons. 
“ cleared “ “ 666 166,809 
The assessed value of real and personal estate is, for 
1846. 1847. 1848. 
$63,141,140 ' 74,921,145 77,612,480 


In 1847, there were 2,006 houses erected. 


Cievetanp.—Exports coastwise for 1847 : 
Principal Articles. 


701,870 bris. Flour, $3,669,450 
18,095 * Pork, 242,729 
2,066,484 bush. Wheat, 2,476,457 
1,423,669 “ Corn, 711,834 
Merchandise, 473,475 
9,060 bales Wool, 407,700 
4,085 tons Iron, 245,100 
And other articles, amounting in all to the sum of $9,- 
244,258. 
Number of Vessels cleared, 1,515 
e ‘“ entered, 1,486 
‘ Excess of Flour for 1847, 361,870 bris. or 106 per cent. 
6 Wheat, 759,101 bush. 590 «s 
Increase of Corn, 1,002,522 *“ 238 “ 
66 Wool, 349,400 Ibs. 27 “ 
Imports for 1846, $5,055,684 
Exports ~ 7,503,426 
Imports 1847, coastwise and foreign, 6.295,450 
Exports foreign, 9,623,134 


We give below the quantity of Coal arrived in each 
year, by the Ohio Canal at Cleveland, from the date of its 
opening, embracing a period of twenty years, by which 
the whole trade can be seen at a glance :— 


1828, bush. 5,021 1838, bush. 71,330 
1829, 20,242 1839, 140,042 
1830, 5,100 1840, 167,043 
1831, 8,409 1841, 479,441 
1832, 12,900 1842, 436,844 
1833, 49,131 1843, 387,834 
1834, 95,634 1844, 560,841 
1835, 50,478 1845, 889,883 
1836, $4,924 1846, 893,800 


1837, 184,646 1847, 1,238,622 
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Cincrnnati.—Export of principal articles from Cincinnati 
for several years, ending September Ist of each year :— eit 










1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. bat 
Beef, bris, 8,878 14,574 8,432 10,367 
“  tierces, 5,243 3,522 8,874 7,970 
Corn, sacks, 4,141 233 528 258,198 
Corn Meal, bris, 621 1,616 1,207 88,182 
Flour, bris, 204,589 167,601 212,139 581,920 
Pork, 129,399 103,036 124,024 137,218 





“ Ibs, 1,186,550 694,755 410,891 3,478,856 
Whisky, brls, 90,052 133,158 103,953 183,928 
Oats, sacks, 6,873 9,966 22,091 140,067 


In regard to Sheep, the following are some of the sta- 
tistics of Wool exports in Ohio: 








EXPORT OF WOOL FROM OHIO. 








1845. 1846. 1847. 
Cleveland, 961,174 971,199 1,442,951 
Portsmouth, 140,278 113,780 48,666 
Harmar, 107,452 82,893 233,911 
Toledo, 56,204 80,150 146,437 
Cincinnati, 250,000 300 ,000 400,000 






Totals, 1,515,108 1,548,022 2,271,965 


If we add to this the ports of Sandusky, Huron, and oth- 
ers, with the amount sent to Pittsburgh by the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio canals, we shall have at least three mil- : 
lions of pounds, as the aggregate, and an increase in 1847 Te 
of thirty per cent. on the former exports. 

The prices have, in Ohio, varied from 20 to 32 cents 
per pound, according to quality. The average price in 
Cincinnati has been about 25 cents per pound. 

It must also be observed, that the culture of Sheep is a 
profitable employment. The increase of Sheep, and the 
Wool employed in domestic purposes, more than pays their 
expenses. The export of Wool, therefore, is nett profit on 
the capital. The statement of capital and profit may be 
thus given: 

Value of Lands, $5,000,000 
Value of Sheep, 2,000,000 



















Capital employed, $7,000,000 
Value of Wool exported, 750,000 
Nett profit on capital, 10 per cent. 
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This is independent of all expense, labor and taxes. It 
is a good profit on agricultural capital. 


Burra.o.—Receipts of property at the port of Buffalo 
for the season ending December 15, 1847 :— 


1846. 1847. 
Flour, bris 1,374,529 1,856,819 
Beef, 28,248 38,895 
Pork and Bacon, 80,000 63,768 
Seed, omitted. 29.536 
Meal, 4,381 21,533 
Oil, 781 2.685 
Cranberries, 2,143 3,147 
Fish, 6,498 3,943 
W heat, bush 4,744,184 6,488,657 
Corn, 1,445,258 2,862,271 
Barley, 47,530 12,709 
Rye, 28,250 70,787 
Oats, 218,300 445,095 
Ashes, casks 24,612 7,338 
Highwines, 15,000 18,100 
Staves, no. 10,762,500 8,789,956 
Lumber, feet 34,526,829 17,313,655 
‘Tobacco, hhds 3,022 1,112 
Lead, pigs 25.960 16,748 
lron tons 2,290 3,857 
Coal, 4.330 7,716 
Leather, rolls 9,090 4,960 
Hides, no. 50,535 64,273 
Wool, bales 21,100 29,238 
Cotton, 633 967 
Hemp, 26,021 1,062 
Butter, lbs 3,509,900 5,079,191 
Lard, 6,099,171 3,435,814 
Tallow, 808,860 602,940 
Bacon, 3,292,090 
Eggs, bris 726 


Osweco.--The general increase in the trade of this port 
is indicated by the comparative exports of a few articles 
ior three seasons, as follows: 


1845. 1846. 1847. 
Flour, bris 379,383 471,318 667,295 
Wheat, bush 119,572 433,446 726,554 
Corn, as 9,258 347,747 933,430 
Lumber, feet 18,215,109 26,418,166 34,296,044 
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Tolls collected at Oswego for four seasons, have been 


as follows: 


1844, Og 
1845, ck ae 
1846, ani alt 
1847, tie ct 


$133,444 
138,704 
163,865 
233,224 


30 
28 
56 
61 
Increase in 1847 over 1846, $69,358 05 

Sr. Louvis.—I have no facts concerning the trade of this 
port for 1847, but the rate of increase for 1844, 45 and 
46 will give something of an idea of that for 1847, when 
we reflect that the progress of this city is not behind that 
of any city of the Union. The following are the exports 
of principal articles into St. Louis for 


1844. 
4,280 
89,725 
136,333 
56,720 
16,480 
720,663 
89,431 


1845. 
5,264 
94,274 
261,754 
207,927 
16,112 
971,025 
130,845 


1846. 

17,116 
207,446 
630,765 
688.644 
95,612 
1,838,926 
221,514 


Beef, bris, 
Bacon, lbs, 
Pork, “ 
Corn, bush. 
Oats, 
Wheat, * 
Flour, brls, 


It is stated in the report to the Chicago Convention, that 
in the articles of Flour and Wheat the increase for 1847 
was nearly one hundred per cent. both in quantity and 
value. 


Exports and imports of principal articles for 1846 and 
1847 :-— 


IMPORTS. 
1847. 


Flour, bris, 
Pork, “ 
W heat, “ 

“ sacks, 
Corn, 6 
Oats, 


Hemp, bales, 


4 


Bacon, tons, 
“  bris, 


435,018 
45,922 
97,123 

1,222,433 

478,446 

101,213 


81,525 
EXPORTS. 


675 
12,798 


569 


20,113 
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4 1847. 1846. 


iH Corn, sacks, 395,684 248,026 
Wheat, “ 640,237 217,319 
i “  bris, 10,318 16,231 
4 Flour, * 448,614 359,858 
4 Pork, 56,467 62,820 
5 “tons, 621 825 
fi Lead, pigs, 541,791 663,505 
4 ‘+ Bar, boxes, 3,136 2,932 
} 


The first steamboat arrived in St. Louis in 1817. In 

1839, there were 1,476 steamboat arrivals, with a total 

4 tonnage of 213,193 tons. In 1840, there were 1,721 arri- 

. vals—tonnage, 244,186. In 1844, there were 2,106 arri- 
vals—tonnage, 467,824. The following table, for the last 
three years, is more full: 





: No. of Boats. No. of Arrivals. Tonnage. Aggregate amount. 
i For 1845, 213 2,050 42,922 358,045 
‘ 1846, 251 2,411 53,967 407,824 
1847, 274 2,966 60,093 585,039 
j Increase of 1847, 23 555 6,126 177,215 
; Cuicaco.—The value of the imports to this city for 1846 
: and ’47, was— 

; 

1846, . - - $2,027,150 

' 1847, - - - 2,685,000 


| Exports of principal articles :— 


1846. 1847. 

} Flour, bris, 23,045 32,078 
Wheat, bush, 1,459,594 1,974,384 
{ Corn, 10,947 67,315 
Oats, 52,113 38,892 


Mitwavuxiz.—Milwaukie is the natural outlet of one of 
i the finest regions for cereal grains in the United States. 
And this region is fast coming into extensive cultivation. 
No better proof of this need be asked, than is afforded by 
a table of imports and experts at Milwaukie. The ship- 
ments of Flour and Wheat, for three years, compare as 
| follows :— 





OF NEW YORK CANALS. 


Wheat. Flour. 
1845, 95,500 bush. 7,500 bris. 
1846, 213,448 * 15,756 * 
1847, 588,011 * 34,840 * 


Increase of the exports of Breadstuffs from this port :— 


1845, 95,500 bush. 7,500 bris. 
1846, 213,448 * 15,756 “ 
1847, 598,011 * 34,840 * 


Population in 1846, 9,508 
66 1847, 14,061 


Increase, 4,553 


Nearly 50 per cent. in one year. 


Having thus glanced at the commercial progress of some 
of the principal cities of the nation, I will now give such 
facts as I have, showing the increase of business on our ca- 
nals and railroads. 


New York Canats.—We have procured from the Canal 
Department the following interesting statistics, compiled 
from Tables prepared for the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of the Canal Fund, in relation tc the Canals of 
this State. It will be seen by reference to the statements, 
that the increase in the article of Flour, compared with 
the year 1846, is 889,531 barrels; in Wheat, 1,193,194 
bushels; and by reducing the latter to Flour, it shows an 
excess equal to 1,128,170 barrels of Flour. 

In the article of Corn, the excess is 4,443,696 bushels; 
in Barley, 95,067 bushels; and in Rye the decrease is 26,- 
680 bushels. 

In the article of Cheese, the excess is 5,283,882 lbs.; in 
Butter, 1,246,343 lbs.; and in Wool, 3,177,624 lbs. 

The aggregate quantity of property going from tide- 
water, is 288,267 tons, being an increase over 1846 of 74,- 
472 tons. 

The aggregate quantity of property arriving at tide- 
water, is 1,744,283 tons, being an increase over 1846 of 
381,964 tons, which increase is distributed as follows: the 
Forest, 63,103 tons; Agriculture, 269,263 tons; Manufac- 
tures, 5,456 tons; Merchandise, 3,034 tons; and other arti- 
cles, 41,108 tons.— Albany paper. 
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The total value of all the articles arriving at tide water 
is $73,092,414, being an increase over 1846 of $21,987,158. 


The quantity of each article which came to the Hudson river, on all 
the Canals, during the years 1846 and 1847. 


a gg LO pcn el Oe atl 


——— 


THE FOREST. 
Fur and peltry, pounds 
Product of Wood. 


Boards and scantling, feet 


Shingles, M 

Timber, cubic feet 

Staves, pounds 

Wood, cords 

Ashes, barrels 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product of Animals. 

Pork, bris 

Beef, do 

Bacon, pounds 

Cheese, do 

Butter, do 

Lard, do 

Wool, do 

Hides, do 
Vegetable Food. 

Flour, bris 

Wheat, bushels 

Rye, do 

Corn, do 

Barley, do 

Other Grain, bushels 


Bran and Ship Stuffs, bushels 


Peas and Beans, bushels 


1846. 
817,150 


260,335,271 


69,832 
1,798,198 


106,152,500 


11,832 
46,812 


80,093 
45,600 
4,000,500 
35,560,118 
21,477 ,657 
6,721,000 
8,766,376 
340,900 


3,063,441 
2,050,643 
321,799 
1,610,149 
1,427,953 
1,920,800 
1,468,232 
96,800 


Potatoes, bushels 230,939 
Dried Fruit, pounds 1,502,900 
All other Agricultural Producls. 
Cotton, pounds 445,100 
Tobacco, pounds 2,609,100 
Clover and Grass Seed, pounds, 1,094,400 
Flax Seed, pounds 5,283,700 
Hops, pounds 1,690,500 
MANUFACTURES. 
Domestic Spirits, gallons 1,426,549 
Leather, pounds 5,160,654 
Furniture, do 2,226,114 
Bar and Pig Lead, pounds 489,800 
Pig Iron, pounds 10,574,740 
Bloom and Bar Iron, pounds 10,892,243 
Iron Ware, pounds 1,219,091 
Domestic Woolens, pounds 1,425,340 


1847. 
556,000 


299,078,633 
101,527 
1,613.943 
95,104,000 
13,331 
37,538 


76,179 
74,266 
4,902,000 
40,844,000 
22,724, f100 
4,348,000 
12,044,000 
172,000 


3,952,972 
4,143,930 

295,119 
6,053,845 
1,523,020 
2,040,052 
2,093,681 

106,088 

108,369 
3,558,000 


474,000 
1,228.000 
3,308,000 
4,128,000 
1,948,000 


1,693,076 
5,168,000 
1,972,000 
482,000 
21,608,000 
26,348,000 
3,014,000 
1,756,000 
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Domestic Cottons, do 2,324,774 
Salt, barrels. 692,442 
Merchandise, pounds 2,594,322 
Other Articles. 
Stone, Lime and Blay, pounds 44,200,033 
Gypsum, pounds 12,084,100 
Mineral Coal, 18,846,600 
Sundries, 90,841,614 


453 


2,396,000 
382,390 


9,662,000 


59,094,000 
8,518,000 
32,581,000 
147 ,988,000 


STATEMENT 


Showing the aggregates, in tons, under the divisions as specified in 
the above. 
The Forest, tons 603,010 666,113 
Agriculture, do 628,454 897,717 
Manufactures, tons, 46 ,076 51,532 
Merchandise, do 1,797 4,83) 
Other articles, tons 82,982 124,090 
Total, tons 1,362,319 1,744,283 
The aggregate value of the property which came to the Hudson river 
on all the Canals, in 1846 and 1847. 
The Forest, $8,589,291 $8,798,373 
Agriculture, 33,662,818 54,924,849 
Manufactures, 4,805,790 6,024,518 
Merchandise, 276,872 517,594 
Other articles, 3,770,476 3,127,080 


Total, $51,105,237 $73,392,414 


Statement showing the total tons going from tide-waler for the last four- 
teen years, and also the total tons arriving at tide-water, and the ag- 
gregate value thereof in market during the same period. 

Year. Tons from tide-water. Tons to tide- water. Value. 
1834, 114,608 553,596 $13,405,022 
1835, 128,910 753,191 20,525,446 
1836, 133,796 696,347 26,932,470 
1837, 122 180 611,781 21,822,354 
1838, 142,808 640,481 23,033,510 
1839, 142,035 602,128 20,163,199 
1840, 129,580 669,012 23,213,673 
1841, 162,715 774,334 27,225,322 
1842, 123,204 666,626 22,751,013 
* 1843, 143,495 836,861 28,453,408 
1844, 176,737 1,019,094 34,183,167 
1845, 195,000 1,204,943 45,452,321 
1846, 213,795 1,362,319 51,105,256 
1847, 288 ,267 1,744,293 73,092,414 


The amounts received for tolls at the Collector’s Office at 
Albany, from the commencement of navigation to the first 


of December, during the years 1846 and 1847, are as fol- 
lows :— 





MIAMI CANAL TRADE, 


1848, ‘ ; $263,551 03 
1847, . . 358,067 72 


Showing an increase of over 35 per 
cent., being - . $94,516 69 


Miami Cana Imports.—The official table of its exports 
and imports for 1847 puts the importance of this great artery 
of our commerce in a just light. I annex a synopsis, to- 
gether with the corresponding features of 1846, which I do 
in this shape, because these kinds of abstracts present more 
distinct views of the subject than unclassified tables.* 


1846. 

Flour, bris 117,671 
Oil, linseed 1,466 

do lard 59 
Cider, 470 
Barley, bush. 11,659 
Corn, 112,195 

do Meal, 14,827 
Oats, 27,977 
Grass Seeds, 2,778 
Flax Seed, 43,646 
Wheat, 14,896 
Beans, 479 
Butter, Ibs. 163,102 
Baggage & Furniture, 248,232 
Cotton Yarns, 202,523 
Cast Iron, 112,194 
Crockery, 19,858 
Eggs, 59,487 
Fruit, Dried 12,015 
Glass and Glass Ware, 23,684 
Pig and Scrap Iron, 17,844 
Iron, mdze 204,168 
Leather, unfin. 96,854 
Machinery, 73,255 
Cheese, 4,891,545 
Nails, 21,143 
Oil Cake, 1,143,994 
Paper, (Ohio) 138,829 
Pearland Pot Ash, 124,842 
Saleratus, 5,560 
Tobacco, num. 303,163 
Wool, 33,063 
Sundries, 879,618 
Hoop-poles, 256,280 
Live Hogs, 1,623 
Staves and Heads, 112,354 


1847. per ct. increase. 
249,166 19 
1,983 36 
472 800 
602 50 
25,030 114 
547,902 390 
33,028 125 
111,398 300 
11,771 320 
53,779 24 
105.604 609 
2,021 327 
225,588 38 
290,741 17 
238,316 
167 556 
48,988 
194,654 
15,105 
55,644 
107,064 
280,131 
126,667 
169,384 
5,418,176 
38,903 
1,953,877 
181 885 
187,705 
64,747 
492,404 
55,455 
1,995,994 
710,304 
4,394 
464,820 


* Cincinnati Chronicle. 
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1846. 1847. perct. increase. 
Ice, tons 1,162 3,236 180 
Lumber, pcs. 53,602 285,250 431 
Wood, cords 6,673 8,544 28 
Average increase in freights for 1847, 167 per cent. 


Onto Canat.—The principal articles brought to Cleve- 
land on this canal, for 1846 and ’47, were— 


1846. 
Flour, bris. 342,210 
Pork, do 43,137 
Whisky, brls. 17,483 
Corn, bush. 557,802 
Coal, do 850,931 
Oats, do 60,355 
Wheat, bush. 1,597 ,597 
Butter, lbs. 1,343,019 
Bacon and Pork, lbs. 1,482,040 
Tron, lbs. 12,223,114 
Nails & Spikes, lbs. 2,532,092 


1847. 
636,999 
16,313 
28,611 
882,219 
212,887 
55,444 
2,195,581 
2,177,316 
1,541,985 
14,404,016 
4,751,176 


1 
1 


Articles brought to Akron on this canal :— 


Flour, bris. 1,028 942 
Corn, bush. 25,191 16.887 
Wheat, do 265,435 433,855 
Iron, lbs. 1,195,408 1,521,945 
Merchandise, lbs. 2,493,821 2,974,017 


Principal articles carried from Akron to the canal :— 
Flour, bris. 144,962 231,221 
Pork, do 8,322 3,464 
Wheat, bush. 133,749 
Iron, lbs. 10,889,588 12,949,787 
Principal articles brought to Massillon :— 
Flour, bris. 1,709 586 
Corn, bush. 1,097 2,065 
Wheat, do 109,464 16,394 


CLEARED. 


Flour, bris. 


Pork, do 


Corn, bush. 


Oats, do 
Wheat do 
Iron, lbs. 
Iron Ore, 


28,381 
2,008 
1,705 
2,737 

875,335 
2,900,000 
3,071,925 


55,669 
2,140 
45,139 
4,760 
1,489,697 
2,175,000 
3,709,604 


. um 





7 
be 
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456 EXTENT OF RAILROADS. 


Rairoaps.—lIn the followiug table, it will be recollected 
that but part of the amount for 1847 is given. The table 
is inaccurate. The number of miles should be at least 
5,708}, at a cost of $153,464,475. 











Year. Miles completed. Capital. 
1830, 154 $2.510,000 
1831, 17 1,472,966 
1832, 29 500,000 
1833, 151 4,094,000 
1834, 864 2,838,638 
1835, 287 11,750,000 
1536, 3194 7,579,114 
1837, 237 6,682,578 
1838, 5714 13,508,692 
1839, 3404 12,736,000 
1840, 2793 4,350,000 
1841, 1834 5,100,000 
1842, 2773 6,613,654 
1843, 5094 11,060,000 
1845, 410 19,094,294 
1846, 484 9,186,000 
1847, 205 2,410,000 

17, 4,542 $122,525,837 


The amounts are set down to the year in which the rail- 
road was opened for use. This does not show in what 
years the work was done. Thus, in the year 1844, there 
was no new road set down; but in that year a great deal 
of railroad work was done. The year 1847 is not yet 
complete. The grand result shows, that in seventeen years 
five thousand miles of railroad have been constructed in 
the United States, at an expense of one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars! 

It is calculated it will take $85,000,000 to complete all 
the Railways already in progress in the United States. 

By a careful enumeration of the Railroads in the New 
England States, it is ascertained that there are 2,420 miles 
finished, or in progress of construction, December, 1847. 
Most of the unfinished roads, it is presumed, will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1848. 

The following is about the number of miles of Railroad 
in each of the above six States, containing altogether an 
area of 61,784 square miles :— 








MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


States. Miles Railroads. Area sq. miles. 
Maine, 300 30,000 
New Hampshire, . 475 9,194 
Vermont, 370 9,056 
Massachusetts, 900 7,500 
Connecticut, 300 4,674 
Rhode Island, 75 1,360 


The capital already invested in Railroads in the New 
England States, is supposed to be not less than $50,000,000. 

Below is the list of passengers that have traveled over 
the Central Railroad of Michigan for the past ten years. 
It shows a gratifying increase :— 


Passengers. Amount. 
$39,454 74 
36,663 36 
32,269 66 
32,743 69 
59,715 36 
53,648 85 
83,551 03 
89,128 03 
121,244 14 
130,100 22 


Statement of some of the leading articles carried over 
the Central (Mich.) Railroad, east and west, from the Ist 
of December, 1845, to the 24th December, 1846, (nearly 
12 months,) compared with the amount from the Ist of 
September, 1846, to the 1st of September, 1847 :— 


5 1847. 
Flour, bris. 384,709 
Whiskey, bris. 2,447 
Pork, do 841 
Salt, _ do 5 6,451 
Wheat, bush. 3,594,804 5,119,350 
Ashes, bris. 565,990 518,234 
Merchandise, lbs. 9,204,913 13,084,438 
Vehicles, do 93,983 83 342 
Wool, do 196,802 363,248 
Lumber, ft. 95,609 423,870 
Shingles, M. 1,425 15,401 


The fifth annual report of the Little Miami Railroad 
gives the 


Receipts of transportation for 1847, $221,139 52 
Expenditure, 112,265 91 


Nett receipts over expenses, $108,873 61 
VOL. 11.-—29 
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The passenger and freight returns for the two past years 


show the following increase. They give for 


Passengers. Freight. 
1846, $51,190 11 $64,861 91 
1847, 90,843 90 130,365 62 


$39,653 79 65,503 71 


The receipts of the Mad River and Erie Railroad for the 
past year have been $117,848 71, being an increase over 
the previous year of $84,471; more than twenty thousand 
passengers passed over it without any injurious accident 
to any one. 

The receipts on the Western Railway for the year end- 
ing December Ist, exceeded those of the last year by 
$365,000, or $1,000 per diem throughout the whole period. 
The gross amount of receipts was $1,218,000. 

The receipts for April, 1847 and 1848, by the Little 
Miami Railway, were as follows: 


1847. 1848. 
Freights, $15,604 74 10,835 36 
Passengers, 6,377 54 9,574 82 


$21,982 28 20,410 18 
Comparative total receipts for April, for four years : 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
$2,530 79 8,846 64 21,981 28 20,410 18 
It will be perceived there has been a slight falling off in 
the receipts for freight in the last month. This is owing 
to the unprecedented receipts of Flour last year, as the 
following facts will show: 


Number of barrels Flour transported over the road in 
April, 1847, 
Number in April, 1848, 


After thus noticing the comparative amounts of business 
of the country for several years, it is well to notice also the 
comparative amounts of money the country has had with 
which to transact her business. 


Doings of the banks of New York for 1846 and ’47 :— 


1847. 1846. 
Capital, $43,359,000 43,024,658 
Circulation, 26,237 ,000 22,268 522 
Specie, 9,107,000 8,048,584 
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The Banks of Ohio show the following items of business 
for the same periods: 


1847. 1846. 
Capital, $5,706,000 4,437 ,983 
Circulation, 8,321,000 5,701,602 
Specie, 2,604,000 1,619,336 


The Banks of Louisiana exhibit the following: 


1847. 1846. 
Capital, $17,663,005 17,393,990 
Circulation, 3.514,000 3,549,763 
Specie, 7,252,000 6,588,712 


The coinage of the United States for the past few years 
has been— 


1843, $11,967,830 90 
1844, 7,687,767 52 
1845, 5,668,595 54 
1846, 6,633,965 50 
1847, 21,435,791 12 


The exports and imports of gold and silver for 1846 and 
47, were— 
Imports. Exports. 
1846, $3,777 ,732 3,481,417 
1847, 24,121,289 1,844,119 


The following shows the amount furnished by the Banks 
of Massachusetts for 1846 and 47: 


1846. 1847. 
Stock paid in, $31,160,000 32,113,150 
Circulation, 14,501,914 17,196,362 
Deposits, 9,459,375 10,265,555 
The Pennsylvania Banks furnished as follows: 
1847. 1846. 
Discounts, $27,286,051 31,897,359 and loans. 
Circulation, 10,600,000 11,230,092 
Due Depositors, 13,766,443 13,228,251 


The whole number of Banks for 1847 was 753, with an 
aggregate capital of $208,216,000, circulation $116,738,000, 
and a specie fund of $44,733,000. In 1846, the aggregate 
banking capital was $203,070,622, circulation $105,519,766, 
and a specie fund of $35,132,516. 


Tea anp Corree.—The value of Tea and Coffee con- 
sumed in the United States for the past few years, is as 
follows: 





GERMAN SPIRITUALISTS. 


TEA. COFFEE. 
Consumed. Value. Consumed. Value. 

- 13,054,327 $3,152,225 | Ibs. 149,711,920 $9,054,298 
17,162,560 4,809,621| * 94,358,930 5,380,532 
16,891,020 3,983,337 | ‘* 124,336,854 7,802,894 
14,221,910 3,200,056] “ 150,332,992 8,653,478 


Emicration.—The accession of population from foreign 
emigration is as follows :— 
Arrivals at the Ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans. 
1846. 1847. Increase. 
151,664 232,797 82,134 
If we calculate for all other ports, the emigration for 
1847 will be found little short of 300,000. 


Art. LXV.—THE NEW CHURCH.* 
I take up this periodical for the purpose of making a 


few extracts from two articles it contains,—one entitled 
“‘ Supernaturalism,” and the other “ The Laws of Creation.” 
The first mentioned article is confined to the spiritual de- 
velopments of Germany, giving some account of the School 
of Spiritualists, who were studying the phenomena of Mag- 
netism and Clairvoyance, and applying the facts in induc- 
tive Philosophy. A physician of great celebrity, Kerner, 
and Eschenmayer, a man who stands high in German Phi- 
losophy, took hold of these investigations, and gave them 
some respect and consequence. But all the wit and hv- 
mor that could be summoned was leveled against them ; 
though this only emboldened them in their investigations, 
and they commenced a periodical called the Buatrer Avs 
Prevorst—Seeress of Prevorst—which appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1831. After the twelfth number, this was discon- 
tinued, and in September, 1839, it was superseded by the 
“ Magikon,” which is still continued. The following, from 
the prospectus of the “ Magikon,” shows its character :— 


“There is wanting to our literature some work which shall col- 
lect and preserve to coming times well authenticated facts from the 
* The New Church Repository and Monthly Review, devoted to the exposi- 


tion of the philosophy and theology taught in the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Conducted by George Bush,A.M. Vol. 1, No.5. New York. 
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night-realm of nature. The more one century gives itself up to 
unbelief in the invisible, the more are all occurrences connected 
with the unseen world passed by without regard, or consigned 
speedily to oblivion. To remedy this want, shall be the endeavor 
of this Repository. Its aim shall be to collect and hand dewn to 
posterity approved and authenticated observations going to show 
the inter-communion of a spiritual world with our own, instances 
of prophetic dreams, presentiments, visions, &c., and especially ob- 
servations in the department of magic and magnetic healing. But 
along with these matters of fact, theoretical essays will by no means 
be excluded. Notices and critiques of writings that touch on the 
subjects to which the Repository is devoted, will always find a place 
in it.’ 

“It is designed that this Repository, with its proofs of a world of 
spirits and a personal continuance of being after death—proofs 
drawn from life and nature—shall march on by the side of that ab- 
stract world-wisdom of our days, which, turning itself away from 
life, God, and nature, negatives all that is most holy, and is recep- 
tive of no internal revelation.” 


These works form a collection of instances purporting 
to be well authenticated, that come under the head of 
“Supernatural.” These investigations are calculated to 
develop a stronger religious faith—to banish atheism, and 
drive much error from the churches. The majority of 
mankind are accustomed to reject everything that rises 
above the test of sensation, unless it be found in the Bible. 


“ Accustomed perpetually to dispute ‘whether the thing be so,’ 
they have no idea of the progress which can be made by those who 
have established it as a point of rational belief, ‘that it is so,’ and 
who advance from that point to an actual knowledge of particulars. 
But that discrimination is not monopolized, to say no more, by the 
deniers of the supernatural, let us hear Kerner. 

“The learned Professors of that Philosophy, which, in explain- 
ing the phenomena of apparitions, is perpewally uttering and wri- 
ting the words ‘ hallucination,’ ‘monomania,’ and the like, may take 
my word for it, that to me, as a physician engaged in the active 
duties of his profession, much more than to them at their writing 
desks, there have occurred cases of morbid illusions of the senses, 
fever-phantasies, monomania, &c., and that | know tolerably well 
what judgment to pass on such cases, and how to distinguish them. 
But had | ventured, either from ignorance or from deference to a 
philosophy which admits no personal continuance of being after 
death, to explain cases of the supernatural as only hallucinations 
and illusions of the senses, I should have merited the name of one 
that tortures nature, not interrogates her.” 
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This school of philosophers must increase, because the 
facts are before them, and there is no reason why investi- 
gation should not extend to the human spirit as well as 
to material things, and bring this higher, sublimer and im- 
mortal portion of our being under the dominion of Science. 
Why should the human mind be always a mystery to itself? 
Why should God remain to man an indefinable something 
that no one can know or understand ? 


“We cannot but hail the rise of this school as a token for good, 
not only in Germany, but everywhere. It is at once a manifesta- 
tion of the more spiritual tendencies which begin to prevail in the 
human mind since the Last Judgment, and a promise that the sen- 
sualism which has borne sway so long is at length to sustain a 
check, on one side at least. An aversion to the supernatural, to 
the discerning eye, coheres with the vastated state of the Church, 
and interprets it. It might seem a small matter, toa careless judg- 
ment, this general derision of ‘ vulgar superstitions;” but, in fact, 
that which is mere mockery on the surface, in the heart is hostility 
to what might draw after it a spiritual inference. Men have a deep 
interest, which they themselves are scarcely aware of, in denying 
the facts we are considering. They wish that admission of a 
spiritual world, to which their creed obliges them, to remain a 
formula of mere words. Press them to make it real in any definite 
instance, and their tone changes from raillery to angry contempt, 
the spheres of the natural mind resisting, indignantly, the attempt 
to reverse their torsion. There is a sad interest, to one who looks 
from this point of view, im seeing the endeavors which are so fre- 
quently made to bring the facts of any supernatural tale within the 
range of merely natural causes. If it concerns vision, it is divested 
of reality by aid of that potent word ‘imagination’—if it is sound, 
it is referred to the wind, or to the rats and mice. Such efforts of 
ingenuity betray a mind that makes its home only in the natural 
sphere, secks its companions among natural things, and feels intru- 
ded upon when anything with a spiritual face presents itself at the 
door. ‘The New Church itself is not altogether exempt from this 
spirit. Do we not hear, even at this late day, the avowal from 
some, that though they can believe, to a certain extent, * Animal 
Magnetism,’ they have strong doubts about ‘Clairvoyance?’ With 
how many others does a faith im these marvels pass for a weakness 
carefully to be concealed from those without, lest a recognition of 
such ‘ vulgar superstitions’ should be added in their minds to the 
reproach of laying plates for the departed. Others, again, are will- 
ing that the whole question should remain on the paradoxical foot- 
ing on which the belief in witchcraft was placed by Addison, viz: 
a thing credible in the general, but to be resolutely disputed in all 
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particular instances. Now we cannot help thinking both the scep- 
ticism and the caution which are thus manifested matter of re- 
proach, the one to the intelligence, the other to the moral courage 
of the Church. It does not belong to her, with the light which she 
has in those things from almost every page of Swedenborg, to suc- 
cumb to false opinion, but rather in the exercise of that charity 
which delights in the propagation of truth, to correct it.” 


The other article, on the Laws of Creation, treats of the 
relations between the spiritual and the natural worlds. I 
quote the following interesting passage : 


*‘ According to the philosophy of Swedenborg, the two worlds, 
natural and spiritual, are two subjective states of the mind itself, or 
the real man, and are discriminated only by the discriminated de- 
grees of the mind in which they have their origin. Considered as 
to his mind, man is an inhabitant of both the spiritual and naturat 
world. It has two minds, or two discriminated degrees of the same 
mind, called internal and external. The internal of his mind or 
spirit is his spiritual world, while the external, comprising actions 
and sensations, is his natural world. 

“In the work on Heaven and Hell, Swedenborg says, ‘men are 
as well in the spiritual world as in the natural world’ (n. 135); 
and in the Divine Providence, ‘man, in respect to his mind or 
spirit, is either a heaven or a hell in its least form’ (n. 299); and 
still more specifically : 

“The spiritual world, in the universal acceptation of the term, is where 
spirits and angels are, and the natural world where men are; but considered in 
their particular sense, every man has his spiritual and natural worlds. His in- 
ternal man is to him a spiritual world, but his external man, a natural world. 
‘Those states (of mind) which inflow from his spiritual world, and are exhibited 
in his natural world, are in general representations, and, in so far as they agree 
together, correspondences.’~-A. C. n. 2990. 

“ This is definite and conclusive enough to those who can under- 
stand the terms employed by our author. Considered in their ori- 
gin, both worlds are in the mind. ‘Every man has his spiritual 
and his natural worlds.’ He carries the essential elements of them 
within him. His internal mind is his spiritual world, and it de- 
pends wholly on the moral state of that mind, on its capacity or 
incapacity to receive the divine life, whether that world is to him 
a heaven or a hell. Man, in forming his moral character or the 
real state of his interior self, makes his heaven or his hell, for they 
rest not on the arbitrary will of the Almighty, or the contingencies 
of circumstances and situation, but on the internal state or quality 
of the mind itself, and all the beautiful objects of the one, and the 
repulsive objects of the other, are alike the outbirths of the mind 
that beholds them. ‘To use the expressive language of Milton, 
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“*T he mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’ 


“But what this internal man, or inmost degree of the mind, 
which is man’s spiritual world, is, let Swedenborg give us a definite 
idea. He says, in the Heaven and Hell, that 


“«Every angel, as well as every man, has an inmost or supreme degree, or a 
certain inmost or supreme state (of life) into which the Lord’s Divine Essence 
is first of all proximately influent, and from which He arranges the other inte- 
rior states (of life) which they have in succession according to degrees of order. 
This inmost or supreme state (of life) may be called the Lord's entrance to an 
angel, and to a man, and His veriest habitation with them. By this supreme 
state man is a man, and is distinguished from brute animals, which have it not. 
It is this which enables man—and in this respect, too, he differs from animals— 
to be raised as to the whole of the interior states of his rational and natural mind, 
by the Lord to Himself, and also to believe in Him, to be affected with love to- 
wards Him, and in this way tosee Him. From this source man derives his ca- 
pacity for receiving intelligence and wisdom, and his power of discoursing from 
reason. It is the cause, also, of his living for ever.’-—N. 39. 


“Here Swedenborg defines what he calls the internal or spiritual 
man, or the inmost degree of the mind. It is that state of life which 
is most highly receptive of the inflowing divine Life. It is that 
sphere of the mind in which the Lord is more immediately present. 
Man alone has it. He is distinguished by it from all other animals; 
it is that which constitutes humanity; and because it is the medium 
by which the divine and eternal life of God enters the soul, it is 
the only source of man’s immortality—of his intelligence, wisdom, 
and reasoning powers. ‘The beasts have it not, therefore they are 
not immortal. Man alone has it, and it is his spiritual world, into 
which he permanently retires by the natural process called death. 

“We might appeal to individual consciousness in confirmation of 
this spiritual or heavenly region of the mind. Who has not at 
times left the world and retired within himself, there to hold com- 
munion with his God, and drink in those divine influences which 
strengthen and arm the soul? Who does not know what it is to 
commune with one’s self apart from the outward world, and to be 
wrapt in thought and elevated in feeling, so that he seemed to dwell, 
as it were, in the presence of angels? How often does the devout 
and contemplative Christian retire into this inner sanctury of the 
soul, this holy of holies within the temple of his mind, where he 
meets God face to face, and worships in His more immediate pres- 
ence ? 

“This may be described as the ‘inmost degree or state of the 
mind, into which, when we retire, we are unconscious of space and 
time, of the outward and sensuous world, are absent from our out- 
ward selves, and present with our inner selves, and take note only 
of the mental or spiritual facts and phenomena which then present 
themselves to our view. This is man’s spiritual world. He carries 
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it within him. It is not afar off in space, nor does it endure in 
time; but it consists wholly in an abstract or internal state of mind, 
wherein the influent, creative life is perceived as the immediate 
cause of all the phenomenal creations which are presented to view. 
‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ 

** Man’s interior mind, or that state of the mind in which he thinks 
abstractedly, and above the conditions of time, space, materiality, 
or anything addressed to the external faculties, being his spiritual 
world; it no longer seems a strange thing how he may pass into it 
even without the change of death. It is simply a rapt or abstract 
state of mind, when all the external and sensuous faculties are at 
rest, and the individual is alone conscious of what is passing with- 
in. Into such a state the prophets and seers of old were intro- 
duced, when they saw visions and conversed with angels. In such 
a state much of the Bible was dictated to them. In such a state 
were the three disciples at the transfiguration, and the Revelator 
when the future destinies of the Church were symbolically repre- 
sented to him. In such a state was Paul when he was caught up 
into the third heaven; and finally, in such a state was Swedenborg 
himself, when he heard and saw all those memorabilia which he 
has so minutely and philosophically described. His intromission 
into the spiritual world was merely the conscious opening of the 
interior region of the mind, in which the spiritual world, with every 
man, consists. Most who have passed into this state by trance, 
have retained little or no recollection, upon coming out of it, of 
what they saw or heard. The reason was that the connection be- 
tween their rational and perceptive faculties, or external mind, was 
wholly cut off from the internal. When passing into the internal, 
or abstract degree of the mind, they passed into their spiritual 
world; and on awakening from it, they come again into the natural 
world, because into the external and natural faculties of the mind; 
and when in the natural, they retained no knowledge of what passed 
in the spiriwal. But Swedenborg was able fully to describe and 
lay open the laws of the spiritual world, because he habitually and 
daily passed into the interior region of the mind, or into. the spir- 
itual world, in the full possession of all the rational and perceptive 
faculties which he enjoyed in his natural state. He, unlike other 
seers, was wholly himself when wrapt in the interiors of his mind. 
This is what he means by the opening of his spiritual sight, or his 
intromission into the spiritual world. 

“Having now seen what the internal man is—viz. that it is only 
the interior degree or region of the mind, in which the spiritual 
world with every man exists; and that thus the spirit of man is his 
own spiritual world—let us next inquire what constitutes the exter- 
nal or natural man, and whether this is not equally his sensuous 
and natural world. 
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“Rightly defined, man’s natural or sensuous world consists in 
those ultimate and sensuous states of his natural or external mind, 
in which the influent life terminates, and in which effects, that are 
from his interior or spiritual mind, are first perceived and become 
apparent. 


“+ The external man,’ says Swedenborg, ‘is formed of things sensual; not 
such as belong to the body, but such as are derived from bodily things; and this 
is the case not only with men, but also with spirits.’—A. C. 976. 


“Why is it said that the external man, by which is meant the 
external mind of man, is formed of things sensual? It is because 
our author, by such terms as the external man, the natural man, 
the external mind and the natural mind, all which are the same, 
invariably means the faculties of sensation, or that ultimate sphere 
of the mind which the natural senses affect, in contradistinction 
from that interior region which constitutes the spiritual world of 
every man. The natural or sensuous mind, then, is simply those 
ultimate states or that ultimate degree in which the natural senses 
reside, in which man thinks and reasons sensuously, or according 
to appearances and laws, lives in, and is affected by the delights 
and sensations of the body. A man who is engrossed in such 
states we call a sensual man. His life and love are in that degree 
of his mind, are fed by the natural senses, instead of those higher 
and more spiritual states which constitute his inner and better self. 

“The distinction between these outer and inner, sensuous and 
spiritual degrees, states, or spheres of the mind, is the sole distinc- 
tion between the natural and spiritual worlds. Man is an inhabitant 
both of the spiritual and natural world,—of the spiritual, when he 
lives and thinks in his internal or spiritual mind; and of the natu- 
ral, when he lives and thinks in his natural mind.. Thus his natu- 
ral mind is his natural world, and his spiritual mind his spiritual 
world, as-we have already shown that Swedenborg teaches. As 
his spiritual world, with all its objects and phenomena, is the result 
of the influent, creative life operating upon the interior degree of 
his mind, so his natural world, with all its objects and phenomena, 
is the result of the same creative life operating upon the external 
and natural degree of his mind. The outer world is simply the 
inner brought down into the sensuous region of thought. 

“In accordance with this position, Swedenborg remarks : 


*** Man, being a heaven, and also a world in its least form, after the image of 
the greatest, has in himself both a spiritual world and a natural, The interior 
states of his mind, which relate to his intellect and his will, are bis spiritual 
world ; but the exterior states of his body, which relate to his senses and his 
actions, are his natural world, Whatsover, then, in his natural world—that is, 
in his body, its senses and its ac tions—exists from his spiritual world—that ir, 
from his mind, its intellect and its will—is called a correspondent.’—H. & H. 
n9 0. 
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“The same principle is asserted in various forms throughout 
these writings; but this paragraph is sufficient for our purpose, both 
as to its distinctness and scope. The ground and origin of the two 
worlds, then, are inherently within man,—the natural alike as the 
spiritual. ‘They are nothing but the display of creative Life upon 
the spiritual and natural degrees of his mind as a theatre. Hence 
he ‘has in himself both a spiritual world and a natural.’” 


Art. LXVI.—AN ADDRESS 


To the Congress and People of the United States, expressive of 
the views of a Mass Meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati, 
held at the Court House on Thursday evening, May 11, 1848. 


Ar a large and enthus’»stic meeting of the citizens of 
Cincinnati, held at the Cou:t House on Thursday evening, 
May 11th, a committee was appointed to draft an appro- 
priate expression of the sense of the meeting. The com- 
mittee (consisting of Dr. J. R. Bucnanan, Samuet Lewis, 
Esq., Prof. E. Yutee, Tuos. B. Stevenson, Esq., J. W. Pratt, 
Esq., and J. Pickerine,) having reported the following reso- 
lutions, they were unanimously adopted, and ordered to 
be printed in the city papers and forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


1. Resolved, That we view with feelings of exultation and pride 
the progress of our country in works of internal improvement, and 
are ready to approve just and proper schemes for the extension of 
State and National Railroads, wherever the public interest requires 
their construction. 

2. Resolved, That we regard the proposed grant to Asa Whit- 
ney, of 100,000,000 acres, as wrong in the principle, and as tend- 
ing to foster an odious system of monopoly and speculation, stock- 
jobbing and gambling, equally adverse to sound policy, to public 
virtue, and to the rights of the American people. 

3. Resolved, That we regard our national domain as sacred to 
the use and benefit of the people, and that it should be so managed 
as to give to every industrious citizen the amplest opportunity of 
securing a home for himself and his family, at the smallest possi- 
ble expense. 

4. Resolved, That it should be the aim of Congress, as guar- 
dians of the People’s rights, as far as practicable, to prevent the 
public domain from falling into the hands of speculators and mo-~ 
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nopolists, to the prejudice of the settler, and that we request our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to resist strenuously the 
proposed grant to Mr. Whitney, or any other scheme tending to 
transfer the public lands into the possession of land speculators or 
corporations; or any a to force these lands into a premature 
market of speculation in advance of their actual settlement. 

5. Resolved, That in the struggle between capital and labor, it 
has been the general tendency of labor to sink in the unequal con- 
test by the depreciation of wages, and that we object to any legis- 
lative action tending to foster capital, monopoly and speculation, 
without regard to the welfare and elevation of the laboring popula- 
tion, upon whose condition the safety and prosperity of our repub- 
lic mainly depend. 

6. Resolved, That the experience of this country in the way 
of anti-rent agitation, proves that large land monopolies are dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country, and will not be submitted to by 
the people, unless supported by a standing army. 

7. Resolved, That while monarchy and aristocracy are sinking 
in Europe, before the intelligence of the people, it is not the proper 
time to lay the foundation of a landed aristocracy in America by 
surrendering the people’s rights in the soil, and that we now, in be- 
half of thirty millions of freemen who will hereafier inhabit the 
proposed grant, protest against the sacrifice of their rights by sur- 
rendering the land to private monopoly. 

It was resolved that the proceedings of the meeting be signed by 
the officers, published in the papers of the city, and forwarded to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


At a subsequent special meeting of the opponents of the 
Whitney grant, the following Address, as a fuller expres- 
sion of their views, was presented by the Chairman of the 
above-named committee, and was unanimously adopted. 
It was also voted that a thousand copies be published in 
a pamphlet form for distribution. 


ADDRESS. 


In calling your attention to a scheme of speculation upon 
the public lands, so gigantic and so barefaced as that con- 
nected with the great Oregon Railroad, we are aware that 
this scheme is so extravagant that few are willing to be- 
lieve there is any reality in the danger of its accomplish- 
ment, or that Congress could possibly dare to pass a bill of 
so odious a character. 

, Let those who think it premature to sound the alarm, 
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look at the facts of the case, and then say whether there 
is no danger, and whether it is not time to remonstrate 
against the scheme of Mr. Whitney. 

This scheme has now been several years maturing; ex- 
tensive arrangements have been made to secure its success ; 
fifteen State Legislatures, it is said, have recommended its 
adoption, and it is now in Congress recommended by a 
committee of the House, and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole for discussion and adoption. 

In July, 1846, a committee of the Senate reported and 
recommended a bill for the benefit of Mr. Whitney, sub- 
stantially the same, we presume, as that now before the 
House. We have heard of no modification in Mr. Whit- 
ney’s demands, nor of any modification in the bill, except 
to make it more favorable to Mr. Whitney, to the amount 
of about six millions of dollars. Taking, then, the original 
bill of the Senate, which, it would seem, is less favorable 
to Mr. Whitney by $6,000,000 than the present bill, let us 
examine its details, monstrous and incredible as they are. 
There can be no mistake about the facts, for we have the 
bill and the report of the Senate committee, published 
among the Congressional documents. 

This bill proposes to give forever to Mr. Asa Whitney, 
and his future associates and heirs, about one-fifteenth of our 
national domain, viz. a belt of territory extending from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, 2,630 miles long and sixty 
miles wide, containing more than one hundred millions of 
acres—aye,nearly four times as much as the whole State of 
Ohio—much larger than the whole kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland—and capable, at a moderate calculation, of sup- 
porting THIRTY MILLIONS oF reopLE!! And for what consid- 
eration does he receive this foundation for a Western Em- 
pire, larger than several of the great sovereignties of Eu- 
rope? Why, simply in consideration of his paying about 
sixteen millions of dollars, at any time hereafter that he 
pleases, and also in consideration of his building, perhaps 
in the course of twenty years, a Railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Ocean, to be owned by himself, his heirs 
and assigns forever !! 

Yes, fellow-citizens, Mr. Whitney will condescend to 
build a road for himself and millionaire associates, provi- 
ded we will also allow them to purchase up and monopo- 
lize the free soil of America—the future sotiien of thirty 
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millions of people—at about one-eighth of the price which 
has heretofore been exacted from the humble settler, the 
industrious citizen, who earns his bread by labor, and not 
by speculation. These humble citizens are to be hereafter 
taxed millions on millions, in consequence of this bill, to 
fill the coffers of the gigantic Lanp Monopo.ists who ad- 
vance the $16,000,000 to carry out this scheme. Yet, tell 
it not in France! publish it not where the struggle against 
corrupt and despotic governments is going on—that in Tur 
Move. Rervatic this corrupt and avaricious scheme has 
been indorsed by fifteen State Legislatures, and by two 
committees from the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress. Even the Legislature of Ohio, it is said, 
against the recommendation of Governor Bebb, has given 
its approval to assist the passage of this most extraordinary 
and dangerous bill. 

As the bill presents two alternatives, we speak first of 
that which is most attractive to the speculator, and is of 
course most certain to be adopted, if the opportunity is 
afforded. If the bill, as proposed, becomes a law, we may 
consider the donation which it makes to Mr. Whitney, 
connected with all its conditions, as worth not less than 
one hundred millions (cash down) to that extremely for- 
tunate gentleman and his associates. For surely, if the 
Railroad is worth building at all, as he contends—if it is 
to become the great artery of the world, for the commerce 
of Europe and Asia across the American continent—it will 
amply repay the investment in its construction to its own- 
ers, and then the cities, towns, villages and farms which 
will spring up like magic on the borders of that road, and 
the farms which will speedily occupy the rich lands through 
which it runs, (obtained at sixteen cents an acre, or ten 
cents an acre, as has been recently proposed,) will pour 
into the coffers of Whitney & Co. (as we shall see by cal- 
culation) a tide of gold—from three hundred to five hundred 
millions of dollars !! 

The other alternative, which is placed foremost in the 
bill, but which is quite certain not to be adopted, is that 
the road shall be owned by Congress, and the lands alone 
by Mr. Whitney, as a compensation for building the road : 
this arrangement, which gives it the character of a public 
enterprise, as well as a private speculation, is a mere de- 
ception. The road is estimated to cost about fifty-four mil- 
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lions for its construction in the first instance, and when the 
bill secures to Mr. Whitney the right of taking the road at 
any time hereafter, on the payment of about $16,000,000, 
or, as has been lately proposed, of about $10,000,000 (ten 
cents an acre)—in other words, at one-fourth or one-fifth 
of its actual value—there can be little doubt that the offer 
will be readily accepted. If Mr. Whitney and other Ameri- 
cans have any difficulty in raising the millions necessary, 
Rothschild, Baring, Louis Phillippe, the Emperor Nicholas, 
and other European capitalists, will eagerly advance for 
so profitable investments, unless they should dread that the 
vast corruption and monopoly of the whole affair might 
rouse the indignation of the people, and “call from the 
vasty deep” the dreaded spirit of Reruptation. 

Let us examine now the most plausible front which has 
been a by this Janus-faced monopoly. 

If Mr. Whitney merely receives his hundred million 


acres for the construction of the road, what does he give 
as an equivalent? 

According to the Senatorial committee, the road will 
cost about fifty-four millions to build it, and they add fif- 


teen millions for repairs and maintenance until finished, 
as if the road were so utterly needless that it would not 
even pay the expenses of its own repairs. Sixty millions 
would probably be a liberal estimate; but take their esti- 
mate (over sixty-nine millions)—say seventy millions— 
and let us ask what is the equivalent? The committee 
themselves, while recommending the passage of the bill, 
did not claim that much more than half of the land was 
necessary for the purpose. They believe that seven hun- 
dred miles at the commencement, and one thousand miles 
at the Pacific terminus of the road, would be enough to 
pay for its construction. The whole intermediate region 
—one thousand one hundred and thirteen (1,113) miles 
long and sixty miles wide, according to the figures of their 
er to be a clear profit, a mere gratuity to Mr. 
hitney ! 

So freely do they handle these millions of money and of 
land, that we find the road, in one part of the report, esti- 
mated at 2,630 miles long, making 157,800 square miles 
in the grant, equal to 100,992,000 acres; and in another 
part of the report, speaking of the value of the land, it is 
estimated at 107,932,200 acres, and the road at 2,813 miles 
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long, without any explanation of the discrepancy. This 
bill, then, according to its most favorable aspect, (which is 
in reality but a mask,) and according to the exparte report 
in its favor, is designed to give Mr. Whitney a donation or 
clear profit of 66,780 square miles, or 42,739,200 acres— 
sufficient for the support of at least 13,356,000 inhabitants! 
This is the best construction which can be put upon the 
scheme by its own friends! 

Let us now look for ourselves. Mr. Whitney proposes 
to become owner of one hundred or one hundred and seven 
millions of acres on each side of his road, and to pay there- 
for from fifty-four to seventy millions of dollars worth of 
road building. Ifthe road possesses anything like the im- 
portance claimed by its advocates, land on that road—the 
great avenue of commerce between Europe and Asia, 
commanding the markets of the world—will certainly be 
not less valuable than land on the Mississippi river. Esti- 
mating the land, then, within ten miles of the road, at $5 
an acre—and much of it will be worth far more—we have 
a hundred and sixty-six millions as the value of one-third 
of the grant; putting the remainder of the grant at only 
one dollar per acre, we have, in round numbers, sixty-six 
millions more, making altogether two hundred and thirty- 
two millions of dollars as the value of the land for agri- 
cultural purposes, independent of mines, water power, &c. 
But, throwing all this away, the towns and cities along the 
route and at the ends of the road, which would probably 
be among the largest cities of the world, would amply re- 
pay to the speculator the cost of the road. If we have 
cities not larger than a square mile, at distances of one 
hundred miles apart upon this great territory, we should 
have at least twenty-six. A city of a mile square contains, 
after allowing for streets, &c., one hundred and forty-four 
squares of four hundred feet each, worth, at ten dollars the 
front foot, sixteen thousand dollars, or at twenty-five dol- 
lars per front foot, (a very moderate average,) $40,000. 
The city location, then, would be worth $5,760,000. Say, 
in round numbers, five millions each for twenty-six city 

lations, and we have one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars, on this moderate estimate—whereas, a city site 
two miles square would be worth twenty millions, instead 
of five ; and one three miles square would reach forty-five 
millions of dollars; and that there will be such cities on 
the Pacific coast. we cannot doubt. 
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It will, then, be a moderate estimate, to say that speeu- 
lations in city sites will pay twice the cost of this road, 
without counting the great number of villages, hamlets, 
&e., which must be spread over this vast region, each 
yielding a rich harvest to the speculator. 

Taking, then, the value of the land for agriculture and 
for city sites, exclusive of villages, mines, and manufac- 
turing locations, we reach the grand aggregate of three 
hundred and sixty-two millions of dollars, as the compen- 
sation which, according to the osrensine pesien of this bill, 
is to be given for sixty or seventy millions worth of rail- 
road. But even this is not enough; for not only must we 
pay five times the worth of the road, in the worst of all 
methods, (by surrendering the soil to a land monopoly,) 
but the right is secured to Mr. Whitney & Co., in perpetutty, 
of purchasing the road for ten or sixteen millions of dol- 
lars, (ten or sixteen cents per acre,) which will be accord- 
ing to the committee’s plan less than one-fourth of its cost, 
or, according to the last reported plan, a sixth or seventh, 
leaving again a profit of fifty-four millions, according to 
the Senate committee, in buying up the road! * 

Is this a fact? are we dreaming or awake? Is it 
true that Congressional committees have recommended 
to pay a government contractor more than five times the 
value of the road he builds, and then to authorize him at 
any time thereafter to buy the road for one-fifth or one- 
seventh of its value, and not only thus to fleece the Ameri- 
can people of about three hundred millions in the land, 
and more than fifty millions in the road, but to do the 
whole in the manner best calculated to foster a system of 
gambling speculation, to rob the industrious settler, and to 
build up a monopolizing aristocracy of landholders upon 
this territory—thus imitating the worst and most deadly 
features of European despotism, under which so many mil- 
lions have been debased, have groaned, suffered, starved, 
died, perishing like beasts—as though they were not of the 
same great family with their oppressors—sons of one 
Father, who is in heaven, and who holds us all accounta- 
ble for disobedience to his great law of brotherhood among 
his children ! 


* Strip of all disguise, this is a mere proposition to legislate for capital 
against labor—to enable the land speculator to take lands for sixteen millions or 
ten millions, for which the laborer would be charged, at Congress prices, $125, - 
000,000. VoL. 11.-—30 
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Aye, fellow-citizens, it is a fact ;—not only are we, by 
this bill, to be defrauded of our splendid inheritance in the 
West—not only are the poor settlers and emigrants to be 
hereafter fleeced for the benefit of the few great capitalists 
who can become participants in this vast speculation—but 
we are to have a basis laid for an American aristocracy, 
to eclipse the declining aristocracy of Europe. It is in 
vain to say that the lands will be sold to settlers by Mr. 
Whitney as well as they could be by the Government. It 
is false. There are not settlers to purchase any important 
portion of those lands. They will be mainly retained in 
a few hands. If the favorite locations sell well, they will 
pay for the road, and the rest will be retained ; but if the 
whole had to be sold, the only effect would be to throw 
them into the hands of a few large speculators, and the 
system of monopoly will thus be maintained. 

And this iniquity is to be publicly perpetrated in the 
nineteenth century, by an American Congress representing 
the freemen who are to be defrauded by this grant. This, 
too, is to be done while our Atlantic cities are crowding 
with pauper population, while pauperism is dreadfully in- 
creasing throughout the country, and while the flood-tide 
emigration of those who are flying from starvation in Eu- 
rope throws our workmen out of employment, reduces the 
wages, destroys the comfort and independence, as well as 
lowers the pride of our industrious laboring citizens—in 
short, just when they are beginning to feel most keenly 
that they must seek a refuge from poverty and social de- 
gradation on the free soil of the West—at such a time it 
is that their free western homes are to be snatched from 
their grasp, and Land Monopoly is to erect its throne on 
the Rocky Mountains, extending its iron sceptre over the 
future homes of thirty millions of the people. 

Carrrat, the demi-god who rules this sublunary world, is 
reaching forth, like a thousand-armed giant, over the rich 
valleys of the West, and plucking from the dreary path of 
laborevery flower or green leaf that springs up to freshen 
its spirit with the prospect of future happiness. But the 
ironhnd is already seen and detected in the attempt to 
rob us of our western heritage, and “ We, tue Peorte” of 

Ameca, are determined to maintain our natal rights in 
the soil, won by the blood and toil of our fathers, and con- 
signed to us in trust for the freedom of our children and 
the welfare of mankind. 
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Arr. LXVII.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 


Tas number closes the third volume of our periodical. I regret that the difficulties we 
have encountered during the past winter have prevented the advantageous use of the talent 
we have in making this volume superior to either of the preceding. One of our sharpest 
thinkers has been confined with sickness most of the six months past, and several others 
who have few superiors as writers have been so harassed with various difficulties, that 
their literary energies were almost paralysed. I think, however, that the Herald, for the 
past six months, has not been barren of interest. The future volume will be devoted more 
pointedly to Practical Reform and Educational Improvement. The principles of National 
Reform will be energetically pressed, and the philosophy of Universal Harmony and Bre- 
therhood will be more positively set forth. 

The Herald will continue to be, as it has ever been, a model in one respect, at least--to 
wit: asa free publication. Whoever has anything to say, and can say it respectably, shall 
have space in the Herald. No matter what the writer’s opinions may be, he is welcome. 
He is one of the great Brotherhood of Humanity, engaged with us allin working out the 
problem of human happiness, and shall have the privilege equally with us all of making 
suggestions on any topic. The Herald is called by some infidel; if so, it is because of its 
freedom—nothing else; because it ie based on higher ground than that of exclusiveness, 
and welcomes all. It fears not error, and covets inquiry into the truth of any doctrine it 
may put forth. It is known that there are but two or three other publications among the 
fifteen hundred im the United States that are free for all. Should not these be supported? 
Are they not more creditable to the country and honorable to man than those devoted to 
sectarianism and shut up against those of opposing belief? Shall not the press be really 
free? Some may call it wrong to publish error; but who is to judge of error? Who has 
a right of censorship in respect to the opinions of men? If you think a doctrine erroneous, 
put your pen to paper and show it so, or uncleave your tongue and tell the reason. If you 
cannot prove an opposing opinion false, you have no right to denonnceit. The Herald of 
Truth says to every one, You are one with us all, and shall be permitted to stand out on 
an independent platform. 


—_- 


INSANITY. 


The following are considered symptoms of insanity by one of the first lawyers of the 
country, and by a Cincinnati Court and Jury: 

1. The expression of Mr. Smith that he “lived so near such a mass of depraved mental 
atmosphere, that it affected his health,” referring to his proximity to the city of Cincinnati. 

It is a common metaphor—this of moral or mental atmosphere. That a depraved men- 
tal atmosphere is injurious to an impressible man’s health, there can be no question. Any 
thing that affects a weak man’s mind unpleasantly, is injurious tohim. It is known toall 
how essential to recovery, calmness, quietude and pleasantness are; if, then, a man of fee- 
ble health sympathizes so strongly with the sufferings of his fellows, as to feel greatly 
pained when he sees and thinks of them, is it not injur‘ous to his health to be in the midst 
of a** depraved mental atmosphere?” And yet a man is considered insane who loves his 
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species so as to make the woes of his fellows his own, according to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. who taught man to “ love his neighbor as himself.” Has not this lawyer, and a}! 
the people who sneered, reason to be ashamed o! the contempt they endeavored to bring 
upon @ holy truth! 

2. He entered into business with several others, and lost some money. If this be evi- 
dence of insanity, there are thousands of insane persons in Cincinnati. 

3. He put bis property all into community—that is, dedicated it to God and Humanity, 
in obedience again to the Scriptures; for the early Christians “ held all things common,” 
and the spirit of the Gospel teaches that man is the steward of his wealth for the good of 
man! 

4. He furnished a house, which he designed for his owu residence, in a style common to 
that of his neighbors, who have less wealth than Mr. Smith! 

5. He believes in spiritual intercourse, and uses the common language of Christians, 
that he is led ty the Spiritof God. But sectarians had determined he was an infidel, and 
such language ix: his mouth was evidence of insanity ! 

6. Ne o_lLeved a healthy physical system could impart vitality toa weak one. This 
was !c.; hed at, although several physicians testified that this was a fact demonstrated Ly 
Science. Dr. Buchanan said he had received strength from another on many occasions. 

7. He believed in Clairvoyance, and consulted it in all matters, yet insisted, and others 
confirmed him, that he was guided finally by hisown judgment. But because he had more 
confidence in Clairvoyance than others, he was considered insane. There are hundreds of 
thousands in the country who believe more or less in Clairvoyance. 


Test or Inripetity.—The cistelicf in the personal existence of the Devil is considered 
by the most orthodox Christians a3 a principal test of Infidelity! To such I would pre- 
scribe the following short catechism, and recommend its rehearsal every morning and 
evening: Who created all things? God. What is the nature of God? Goodness and 
Truth. What is the essence of Goodness? Pure benevolence, thinking no wrong, injuring 
none, benefiting all. is therea Devil? No. Why? Kecause-he is wholly evil, and God, 
the creator of all things, never created such a monster toruin man. Did God create the 
Devil? He did—else he was self created; and if self-created, he is God, and there would 
be more Gods than one, which is contrary to the Bible. 

The argument of E. D. Mansfield, in proof of a Devil, is worthy of record :—* If there 
are no Devils, then there are some most unacconntable factsin society. ‘There are so many 
people who act as the Devil is said to act, that we are compelled to believe in the being of 
a prototype. We infer the existence of a father from the existence of his children, and the 
inference is logical and fair.” This is qucted from his reference to me and the Herald. 
Mr. Mansfield is getting somewhat infidel himself; for the Bible says we are all children of 
a common father—God—and that we are all brethren; but he says that some are children 
of the Devil, and not of God. The distinguished biographer of that man-killer, Scott, is 
getting rash. By the way, let me ask if warriors are not as much like the orthodox idea of 
the Devil as a child can be like its father? If this be granted, I would say that Mansfield 
joves Scott, or he would not have praised him so, and it is well known that “ birds of a 
feather.” &c. Ido not intend to **infer” anything here disrespectful, by any means. 


Joun Jacos Astor.—The Cleveland Herald gives the following concerning this success- 
jul money-getter ; 


“No public enterprise received his countenance or support. The strings of his purse 
were seldom unloosed to aid anything calculated to result in good to mankind. The in- 
terest of the great Erie Railroad required a large subscription in money. Gentlemen wait 
upon the millionaire and solicit his aid. ‘No.’ They represent to him the great advantage 
it will be to the State. ‘No.’ Tothecity. ‘No.’ Asa last resort, they attempt to touch 
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achord which they are sure will vibrate— It will enhance the value of real estate in New 
York’ ‘I know it,’ says the man of gold, ‘ and fur that very reason | will not subscribe. 
I am a buyer, not aseller of that commodity. A desire to buy as cheap as possible.’ They 
could not reach him. The Irish were starving. The ladies of a neighboring city, in com- 
mon with others, were making special effort to send bread to the famine stricken. Some 
one who had access to Mr. A. proposed to solicit from him adonation. The call was 
made, and the richest man in America gave—what? Two dollars and fifty cents! Thisis 
related only to show that money does not make the man. Mr. Astor lived to make money. 
He made it. Few men loved him, few cared for him at all, only as his wealth gave him 
power. He died, and wili be forgotten and despised.” 


Teacners’ Institvure.—-I had the pleasure of attending the last meeting of this Institute, 
and cannot well avoid saying a word concerning its exercises. Its members are the teach 
ers of the Cincinnati Schools. They have met during the fall, winter and spring, semi 
monthly, for the purpose of inquiring into the best modes of teaching and governing youth. 
To this end the more experienced give their modes of instructing in various branches, and 
relate their experience in school government. In the hope that this notice may fall into 
the hands of at least one teacher who will profit by the suggestion, I will give an idea of 
the mode of teaching reading, which is as important a branch as is taught, inasmuch as the 
elegance of our conversation depends upon the training we have had in reading. The 
exercises were :— 


1. Articulating or exploding the elementary sounds—for the double purpose of becoming 
familiar with the different sounds of the vowels, and of disciplining the voice. To this 
end the class utter the different vowel sounds in concert, and in both a slow and rapid 


manner, 

2. ‘The next exercise is to spell each word and pause through the lesson. It is though. 
better to read a few sentences currectly, than as many pages in the style usual to our com 
mon schools. The spelling is most accurate, giving each letter its own proper sound as it 
occurs in the word, and each syllable its own force. 

3. Then the order is reversed, and each word and pause is pronounced accurately back 
to the beginning of the lesson. 

4. The fourth step is to define the words of the lesson. 

5. Then the declinable words are varied through all their modifications;--as strong, 
stronger, strongest—strength, strengthen, strengthening, and strengthened, &c. 

6. The sixth step is to read to a pause, in regular suceession; the first scholar reading 
to a pause, and the next taking it on as though the first had continued. 

7. Then the grammatical and Jogical construction of the words is given, in which the 
principal words are parsed, and their logical relations pointed out. 

This is but a common specimen of the thoroughness with which the exercises are con- 
ducted in our Schools. Lt is gratifying to the hopeful of our clty that the Schools are in 
so excellent condition. The realization of the good we hope for must spring principally 
from our school houses. 


Tue Army.--A correspondent of the Tippecanoe Journal writes some sober items about 
the Army of Occupation. They are all rejoicing in the prospect of peace. The soldiers 
will have much to say, on their return, concerning the inefficiency of certain officers. 
**Men who hold commissions spend their time in drinking brandy, and gambling, and 
punishing those under their command for neglect—giving them so many stripes, or that in- 
famous punishment called the * buck and gag,’ for some slight offence, not one tithe as bad 
as that in which they indulge morning and night.” He says many who left college for the 
physical benefit they anticipated in military exercise, are treated like dogs, and few will 
return as well as they once were. 


Puebla he calls the Athens of Mexico, containing 95,000 inhabitants, and over 100 church- 
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es. “The wealth of the country is invested in churches and convents. I visited a few of 
the churches here, among them the Cathedral. This occupies one side of the Plaza, 350 
feet, and is 275 feet high There isa steeple at each corner, and the mouldings and cornices 
are covered with large statues and other rich ornaments. There are a great many bells 
still hanging in it, although Santa Ana took several from their domesto make cannon with. 
One of these bells is eleven feet broad at the base, and there are many others of about the 
same size. These bells—say one hundred—are sounded by means of a kind of clock-work» 
which operates so as to ring such a bell or bells at suchatime. One of them strikes every 
fifteen minutes. The interior of this va&t edifice is the grandest sight imaginable, for you 
can see nothing but gold and extravagance of every kind. Here you see the image of our 
Saviour, of full size, in solid gold, and Virgin Marys by the dozen. Statues grace every 
niche and corner covered with the richest jewels—and an organ, some fifty feet high, 
stands in front of the altar. This Cathedral, with its interior decorations, cost the round 
sum of eighty millions of dollars. I was in two or three other churches during Mass, 
either one of which would have built a respectable meeting house in every town in Indiana, 
and then left a round sum to distribute among the poor in each community in that State. 
And this is the folly and extravagance of these poor Mexicans.” 


Parent anv Cuitp.—A father recently applied to Judge Johnson for the guardianship of 
his children, who had been in the custody of the maternal grandmother—the mother being 
dead. The father belonged to a Shaker community; and though the law gives the prefer- 
ence to the father, in such cases, yet as he had abjured “ natural affection” by joining the 
Shakers, he placed himself out of the spirit of the law, and accordingly was refused the 
custody of his children. A city boarding house was thought a better place in which to 
educate children, than a Shaker community. 

I find the following in the printed decision of the Court :— 


“ As a general thing, I have a very poor opinion of all common-property communities, 
from that formed on the plains of Shinar 4,900 years ago, down to the latest phalanx of 
Fourierism. Their objects may be benevolent, but their tendency is to degenerate and de- 
moralize man.” 

The Judge here betrays his ignorance; for the “ phalanx of Fourierism” is not a common- 
property community—the farthest from it. He thus makes a learned bull for the purpose 
of drawing on the “ plains of Shinar” for wit. A second random shot of the Judge is, 
that the tendency of some associations, whose objects are benevolent, is to “ degenerate 
and demoralize man!” This is the first time I was ever informed that benevolence is de- 
moralizing. But it must be so considered, until some lucky Judge shall overrule this de- 
cision. A third random calculation of Judge Johnson is, that association or community 
of feeling, and perhaps of property, “degenerates and demoralizes man.” The more iso- 
jated, therefore, man can be, the more moral; and the more of society there is, the more of 
demoralization! In short, this decision amounts to this—that society destroys society, 
and man shou!d avoid society! 

This decision can be found in Vol. 4, No. 8, of the Western Law Journal. 


Puysiogxomy.—Burke, in his work on the Sublime and Beautiful, gives the following 
account of the celebrated physiognomist, Campanella :—* He had not only made very ac- 
curate observations on the human face, but was very expert in mimicking such as were in 
any way remarkable. When he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of those he 
had to deal with, he composed his face, his gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could, into the exact similitude of the person he intended to examine, and then carefully 
observe what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change, so that he was able to enter 
into the dispositions and thoughts of people as effectually as if he had been changed into 
the very men.” This throws some light on the doctrine of modern philosophy, that the 
contour and quality of the physical form is an index or type of the mind or spiritua! form, 
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and that there can be no physical defect without a corresponding mental imperfection, 
and vice versa, there can be no defect of the mind without a corresponding imperfection 
of body. 

Proresstonat INTOLERANCE.—Religionists are not the only sectaries that are intolerant. 
It seems the physicians of the Alleopathic schoo} resolved, in the National Convention, to 
withhold diplomas from students who had pursued their studies in the office of a physician 
“not in the regular practice,” although he was aregular M.D. This awakened the energy 
of the Homeopathic physicians of Philadelphia, and they have procured a charter for a 
Homeopathic College. The incorporators held their first meeting on the 10th of April, the 
birthday of Hahnemann, the founder of Homeopathy. Good! I say. Let every one who 
is oppressed by the intolerant and tyrannous, show his hand and convince his enemies that 
he is made of too stern stuff to be crushed, and the more he is opposed with unmanly acts, 
the more he will show his strength. 


DipLtomatique.—The following correspondence is of some interest :—- 

A. Cremigux, Minister, &c: You have not forgotten the visit you once paid me at my 
French villa, nor the wine from my cellar. Whenever you shall be pleased to make a 
country excursion, do me the pleasure of calling, and you will find meat home. I should 
rejoice in becoming a citizen of the French republic, if the government shall be disposed 
to confer such a favor upon me. 

I take this occasion to renew to you the assurances of my distinguished consideration. 


H. BROUGHAM. 
Hovse or Lorps, ENGtanp. 


Me. BrovenamM: Your wine was good, and I hope you will have more when I[ call. It 
rejoices me that you have become so much of a democrat, and concluded to brush from 
yourself your aristocratic titles, as you would the dust from your mantle. Your applica- 
tion shall receive attention. Yours, &c. 
A. CREMIEUX. 


A. Cremizvx, Minister, &c: Mr. Brougham has reconsidered the value of a French 

citizenship, and withdraws his application. 
LORD BROUGHAM. 

Maxine Nosies.—At one time Venice was much disturbed by the feuds of the nobility, 
especially of two families, the Bianchi and the Acri. A law was enacted for punishing 
the nobles who should be found disturbing the peace of the State, in a very summary man- 
ner. Subsequently another law provided that the magistrate should enable any one of the 
common people who should engage in any of said feuds, in order that he might be punished 
as the nobility. 


Tue Ciimax.—To crown the recent shameful crusade against the Brotherhood, a 
pamphlet has been published purporting to be a report of the Smith Trial. On the cover 
Mr. Smith, for whom so much sympathy was manifested by even those who got up the 
pamphlet, is hawked about in caricature! This is one way to sympathise with an unfor 
tunate lunatic! It is unreasonable to suppose that Christians would attempt to ridicule 
an insane person ; I am therefore compelled to believe that they do not even suspect him 
of derangement, but that sinister motives induced the Smith prosecution. These motives 
I more than suspect to be—1. To bring odium upon heterodoxy, or freedom of opinion: 
2. To prevent the sale of Smith’s estate on Mount Auburn, in lots, because the “dirty 
dutch” would buy them and make the aristocratic neighborhood too democratic. 

The pamphlet itself is the best evidence of the dishonor and baseness of the whole 
transaction ; for the witnesses are reported as saying more or less than they did testify, to 
suit the motives of the crusaders. Items favorable to the Brotherhood and to certain in- 
dividuals, are suppressed, and some (one at least) are made to say that to which they did 
not swear, and which is wholly untrue. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘Tux Univence.tum.—Brother Harris is writing some sparkling gems for this free paper, 
and building up the cause of Truth in New York in a masterly manner. In his last articie 
on“ Spiritual Advancement, the precursor of Institutional Reform,” he thus speaks of ci: 
cumstances which are said by some to be omnipotent in controlling the destinies of man : 

“I might yield to circumstances, and be a false hearted conservative, with gold in my 
purse, and flattery in my ear, and a lie on my lips, and death in my soul. It is easier, 
pleasanter, to follow your convictions of duty, when they lead over a flowery meadow, 
than over a stormy mountain height. Circumstances make it difficult, painful, to do right; 
but man is himself a circumstance, mightier than all, and next to God, the true man--is 
the king and ruler of things. He can create circumstances. ‘He that overcometh shal! 
inherit all.’ Circumstances were against Luther; but the brave old Saxou fought them 
down. He was stronger than all the Leos and Duke Georges, and all the standing army 
of Popedom. Circumstances were against our Fathers in the Revolution. But the Powe: 
Within them was mightier than the power against them, and so our land was made free. 
Circumstances were against the great Champion of Humanity—there was [were] want, 
and excommunications, and scourgings—at last a cross—but Jesus wes the greatest Cir- 
cumstance of all. And He who was tempted in all points as ye are, yet without sin, has 
learned (taught) us that there is a strength in Humanity that [which] is adequate to every 
trial—that hate can be overcome by love, and agony by fortitude, and persecution by en- 
durance, and evil by good.” 

Brother Harris is one of the most eloquent men of the country on the tripod, as well as 
in the pulpit. There are few speakers as impressive as he, and fewer still as bold. 

The article from which the above is an extract is on the same subject, holds the same 
views, and is very similarly treated, to the leading article of this number of the Herald, 
and” must have been written the very day or days in which that was indited. Quite a 
coincidence, 


Tax American JouRNAL oF AGRICULTURE aND ScieNcE.— This is a neat monthly of forty- 
cight pages, with illustrative cuts, published at Albany, N. Y., at two dollars per annum. 
1t is devoted as itsname imports. C.N.Bementis editor. Inthe May number is the first 
of a series of articles giving an analysis of various kinds of potatoes; one on the potatoe 
disease; and one on the influence of soils and manures upon the quantity and quality of the 
potatoe crop, with many other articles scientific and statistical. I learn from it that the 
sum annually spent for bread by the population of Great Britain and Ireland, is about 
$ 120,060,000, while the amount expended for distilled and fermented drinks, is upwards 
of $240,000,0C0! Also, that the Military Academy at West Point has received from the 
Government more than $4,000,000, to prepare men for man-killing! Also, that there are 
1,640 miles of railroad in and near Massachusetts, which cost $35,902,355, the receipts of 
which, for 1847, were $5,265,9-2, expenses $2,699,732, nett earnings $2,564,190, giving over 
seven per cent. on the cost. During the year, 41 persons were injured and 44 killed on 
these roads by accident. 


Workine Man's Pourticat Economy: By John Pickering.—This is a work enfurcing 
many of the views entertained by National Refprmers, and also many peculiar to the au- 
thor himself. It contains many truthful expositions, and exposes the glowing absurdities 
of the popular systems of Political Economy. He discusses almost all the great subjects 
of political policy, and strips from many sober realities the thin gauze that is thrown ovet 
them. He sets forth his views of the nature of Capital, the rights of Labor, the relation 
man sustains to the Soil, the nature of Currency, the policy of Commercial restrictions, 
&c. The work contains 206 pages. 


END OF VOLUME Il. 





